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From the National Intelligencer. 

DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
INTERFERENCE WITH STATE RIGHTS. 

Tuesday, December 28 1837, 

The resolutions offered by Mr. Calhoun, declaratory of the 
relations, functions, and duties of the General Government 
and the several States, coming up in their order, 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was not his intention to discuss 
these resolutions, now or hereafter, except it should become 
necessary in order to repel objections. The resolutions spoke 
for themselves. They had been drawn up with the utmost 
care. All, he trusted, would agree in their correctness, who 
regarded this as a Federal Republic, of which the States were 
the component parts. Those who entertained a different 

opinion, and regarded this Government as a great National 

public, whose elements consisted not of the several States, 
‘but ef the collective mass of individuals belonging to all the 
States taken in the aggregate, would, he supposed, withhold 
their assent frem these resolutions. ; 

Mr. C. said he presented them as a test, to ascertain whe- 
ther there was any one common ground, on which ell tha! 
were opposed to abolition might be rallied, and which was at 
the same time sufficiently elevated and strong to resist their 
assaults. All professed to be opposed to abolition; but, it so 
bappened, that they had heretofore been unable to rally a ma- 
jority on any one ground against them. When we objected 
10 recei"ing petitions which insulted every Southern Senator 
and the whoic of the Southern States, we were told that they 
could not de rjectcrl without violating the right ¢f petition; 
and thus many, Mr, C, doubted not, who were opposed to 
the abolitionists, were found unfortunately on their side, It 
had been-so on every other particular question. The result 
of the whole was, that Congress was constantly receding be- 
fore the abolitionists, It was, as he had anticipated, in effect 
to tell them to go on with more and more vigor, In this 
state of things, all who were sound, he would suppose, 
would see the vast importance of finding some common 
ground on which all who were in reality opposed to the wild 
and dangerous spirit of fanaticism now abroad could be ral- 
lied. This he had soughtin the higher elements of our 
system, and the necessary relations arising therefrom, pass- 
ing above the questions which had hitherto divided this body. 
He had in these resolutions presented the result of his re- 
search. They presented a brief anylasis of our system, as 
it related to this subject; and what must be the inevitable and 
certain tendency of the present state of things on our insti- 
tutions, He hoped he had so far succeeded, that when the 
Senate came to deliberate on the resolutions, they would 
sanction them by a large majority. 

The vote he should regard as testing their views on the 
subject. If the resolutions should be rejected, he would 
onsider it as throwing down all constitutional barriers in 
the way of the abolitionists, and laying open the domestic 
institutions of the South and West to their attacks, If, on 
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argued; this wound must be closed, and not at every mo- 
ment torn open afresh, Ue 

He denied that the Senate was a competent jurisdiction; 
he would not have the rights of the South argued before it; 
he would not stand here to be outraged and insulted; the 
thing should be treated as coram non judice; as a question 
not to be tried here. Such resolutions as these were, by im- 
plication, a submission to a jurisdiction which he (Mr, Fr.) 
would not acknowled. And, therefore, in whatever light heed 
might view the resolutions, (though neither himself nor 
other Southern gentlemen had had the opportunity of fully 
examining them,) he was opposed to the introduction of any 
mere resolutions, because he was opposed to the bare idea 
of bringing the South in any shape whatever before an in- 
competent tribunal. Mr. P, could not trust himself to dis- 
cuss this subject, his feelings had been so deeply outraged. 
He was ready to join his colleague in any united measure, 
in which the South might move in one solid phalanx; united, 
and not coming forward by solitary individuals, with indivi- 
dual propositions: the strongest measures, unless undertaken 
by the United phalanx of the South, would be but as wax 
in the fire. When his colleague should thns ‘be inclined to 
act with the whole body of the South, it would be to him the 
harbinger of full success. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that his colleague commenced his 
observations with a remark, that he had only seen these re- 
solutions in the Globe this morning, If he would cast his 
eyes over the papers on his desk, he would find them among 
the printed documents in conformity of the order to print 
them, passed yesterday, [Here Mr. P. rose and remarked 
he had since seen them.] 

His colleague next remarked that he had but littl inclina- 
tion to affirm abstract propositions, as experiance had taught 
him that they were usually but little in practice. It was but 
too true that they were often disregarded in the midst of 
party excitement and struggles, of which we had, he ac- 
knowledged, many and lamentable examples of late; but so 
far from rendering the reiteration of great abstract truths 
useless, he conceived that the very ground on which his col- 
league objected is the very one which called for their fre- 
quent reiteration. The very fact that we are apt to forget 
the great principles of morals or religion, in the midst of the 
many temptations that daily surround us, is the reason why 
their frequent repetition is enjoined; and if, even with this 
precaution to keep them continually present in our mind, 
they are often violated, how muth more frequently would 
they be without it? 

In like manner, all wise people who have proved them- 
selves worthy of liberty have acted in reference to great po- 
litical principles. ‘The great charter of British liberty is but 
a collection of abstract principles, which became firmly es- 
tablished in the minds and affections of the People by being 
reaffirmed again an again. If his memory served him, 
Magna Chaita was recounted more than twenty times. Such, 
in fact, is the importance attached to the frequent recurrence 
to great fundamental truths, that some of the State Consti- 
tutions hold that it is indispensable to the preservation of 
liberty; and all the memorable struggles for constitutional 
jiberty would seem to confirm its truth. 

‘The general principles comprised in the resolutions were, 
in his opinion, clearly drawn from the character of our po- 
litical system, and formed the only strong ground on which 
there wasfany hope of rallying a majority in support of South- 
ern institutions. They show clearly that the movements 
and desigh of these fanatics are not only unconstitutional, 
but utterly subversive of the fundamental principles of our 
political system, and a palpable violation of good faith. He 
deemed the occasion one of sufficient magnitude to recur to 
those fundamental principles. 

His colleague also objected that the time for resolving is 
past, and that for action has arrived. Mr. C. hoped his col- 
league was prepared, with some definite and strong proposi- 
tion, to meet the danger. He (Mr. C.) would not be found 











order to test the feeling of the Senate, Itwas equilly far 
from his contemplation to propose a common groind on 
which all might agree; far was he from uttering such a pro- 
position, As to the result of former resolutions, no compa- 
rison could be instituted, His resolutions went uppn high- 
er ground; they would place those who opposed abjlition in 
a higher region than any former resolution had done. He 
only rose to correct the misapprehension of his siews into 
which it appeared his colleague (Mr. Freston) had fallen. 
Mr. PRESTON said he could not byt think hat his col- 
league was mistaken in the views he had taken, and in the 
results he anticipated from his resolutions. The question 
of reception was still left open by thete resolutions; they 
gave up the point of the right of petitioning on this subject. 
He wished the question of reception to\be taken. at once 
and, instead of resolutions declaratory of our rights, he 
wished the principle to be asserted that no\petition shall be 
receceived here tending to invade our rights. ‘That would 
end the matter at once, and that had already been done jn 
the other house, Mr. P, was an advocate for the strongest 
possible measures consistent with an ardent patriotism; and 
he wished_tha south to come to the rescue to take the front 
rank and. file, and to act unitedly in one solid phalanx. 
Mr. STRANGE, of N. C., said he wanted words to 
express the feelings which agitated his bosom when these 
resolutions were introduced. and he still felt painfully upon 
the subject. How could it be otherwise? There was no 
child’s play in any measure adopted in relation to it, To 
those who resided in the southern portion of this country, 
every thing dear to the human heart, our property—our 
wives—our children—our lives—our country, were staked 
upon the issue. He (Mr. 8.) regretted that these resolu- 
tions had been introduced, he had been privately consulted, 
it was true, previous to their introduction, but the advice 
he had felt it his duty to give had been disregarded. He 
did not know that they contained any maxim or sentiment 
which he did not heartily approve, but to the fact of intro- 
duction he was altogether opposed, because it must inevi- 
tably produce discussion and agitation, This, from the 
bottom of his soul, he wished to avoid, and what the abo- 
litionists most ardently coveted. It was a game in which 
the south might lose, and could not possibly gain. So 
much opposed had he been to any agitation of the subject, 
that, at a former session, on a motion to print a most re- 
spetful memorial, from many highly respectable citizens of 
the district against the abolition of slavery within it, he had 
voted in the negative, With what consistency can we com- 
plain of the abolitionists circulating their pamphle\s and 
speeches when we ourselves shall have set the example? 
And just as sure ae those rocolutions were pressed, they 
would, in his (Mr. S.’s) opinion, lead to discussion—dis- 
cussion, agitation—agitation, in endless succession. What, 
he would ask, was to be accomplished by their adoption? 
They asserted aseries of abstract principles which he be- 
lieved fully entitled to assent, but the same were asserted 
in a more imposing and effectual form in the constitution. 
Was it intended to increase the vigor of that instrument by 
re-asserting its principles in this form? Such an expecta- 
tion was altogether delusive. If that compact was now to 
be formed, it would not be so favorably modeled for us upon 
this subject, and we cannot hope for amendments to it ren- 
dering it more conformable to our views, If, then, that 
sacred charter does not secure us against the assaults of abo- 
litionists, no legislative action can; and these resolu- 
tions would prove worse than ineffectual, ‘Nor did he (Mr. 
S,) agree with the other senator from South Carolina, that 
some measurre more vigorous than the adoption of these 
resolutions was wanting on our part, He believed the pro- 
per course was not to agitate the question at all. Our 
-strength [said Mr.&,] in the language of scripture, is to sit 
still. He believed the mass of the northern people to be 
sound, and that few were against us except those whose 
brains were addled with the spirit of fanaticism. Why, 








he contrary, they. should be adopted, he would consider it as 
ipledge on the part of the Senate io maintain the great 
principle, that each State should manage and regulate its 
own institutions, in its own way, without interference from 
other States, and that it stood prepared to go as far as the 
Constitution would permit, to carry out their pledge. If the 
resolutions were eluded, Mr.C, would consider it not only 
as an admission of their truth, but also that a dread of dis- 
pleasing constituents, and putting to hazard party prospects, 
were deemed by the body of greater importance than the ob- 
ligations of the Constitution, or the safety of the Union. 
These resolutions, should they be adopted, would be found 
he trusted, highly salutary, in rectifying ihe public sentiments 
and in putting at rest the fanatical spirit which threatens so 
much danger to onr institutions, The idea that this was one 
great national republic, to which the states bore the same re- 
lation that counties do to a State, and in which, of course, 
the voice of an absolute numerical majority was without any 
practical restraint, he had long believed, if not the source of 
that fanatical spirit which had raised this crusade against our 
institutions, was the cause that had excited it into action. 
The antidote was to be found in the opposite view of our 
system; that it was a federate republic; that the States com- 
posed its parts, and that the Union was formed and entered 
into for the purpose of their mutual advantage and security. 
He felt confident that State rights would be found in this, as 
n all other cases of difficulty and danger, the only conseava- 
ive principle in the sysyem; the only one that could inter- 
ose an effectual check to the danger, and restore harmony 


nd concord to the Union... 
Mr. C. would not urge the Senate to vote on the resolu- 


on now; and if no Senator desired to say any thing at 
resent, he would move to postpone them. till Wednesday 
ext, with an understanding that the Vermont resolutions 
ould come up on Thursday. He wished these to be con- 
dered in advance of the Vermont resolutions; the reason 
hy he would state on that occasion, He wished them to 
ndergo a soleron consideration; it was due to the country 
enerally, and the section he in part represented in parti- 
ular, 

Mr. PRESTON said that, having for the first time seen 
1ese resolutions in the Globe of this morning, he had no 
pportunity of examining them with the attention he should 
ave wished; he could not but approve, as of course, of the 
bstract principles they contained, so far as he could judge 
rom a hasty perusal; they were principles whish, as it was 
vell known, he (Mr. P.) had always asserted, and was al- 
vays ready at every time to assert. He was very doubtful, 
1owever, whether success would flow from mere resolutions 
of this description, however just and correct they might be in 
he abstract. He was ready to admit that abstract princi- 
les were in themselves of very great importance: there 
‘ould be no doubt of that, But when it was found by oft 
experience that abstract principles ware not attended with 
onformity in practice, but, on tne contrary, were either 
rampled under foot or argued away, tnen it appeared to him 
hat the mere reasgertion of abstract Principles to those who 
avec known that they do not regard them, is, to say the 
east, but labor lost, As a proof of the futility of abstrac- 
‘ions and mere professions, he would say, it had fallen to 
his lot to have been uniformly the advocate of State rights 
on this floor, and, in advocating those rights, he had repeat- 
edly found himself placed in direct opposition to that very 
party which professediy advocated and pretended to assert 
the same rights, and that was the so styled great ““Democra- 
tic Jeffersonian Republican Party.” This was, perhaps, 
enough to show that the observance of abstract principles 
and the declaration of assent to them, are two very different 
things, and that they are most often violated where they are 
most loudly proclaimed. Under this impression, he felt no 
confidence whatever in resorting to mere creeds and abstrac- 
— for the Protection of Southern rights. Mr. P, declared 
Roosyiaian most willing to go with his colleague (Mr, Cal- 

ese resolutions, or in any other measure, provided 
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but he felt obliged to deci prospect of benefit to the South; 
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— whenever such a one may be brought forward, 
which he had offereu WAU cOUie: ARHH OR ie Way SP action. 
They were intended to present, in the clearest and most con- 
clusive manner, the strength of our cause, and the weak- 
ness of that of our assailants; and if they should be sus- 
tained by the Senate, as he trusted they would, it would give 
us the most solid ground from which to operate that could 
be imagined. It is time for the South and West to come 
forward and take their stand, and to assume the high ground 
which the Constitution and their rights clearly give them. 
The disease is in progress, and advances from day to day. 
To-morrow it will be worse than to-day, and on the succeed- 
ing worse than to-morrow. Buta short time since, there 
was but a handfull of fanatics asking to abolish slavery in 
this District, and now we have resolutions from one of the 
States of the Union going far beyond: asking to abolish sla- 
very in the Territories, as well as in the District; to prohibit 
the purchase and sales of slaves between the States, and ob- 
jecting to the annexation of Texas, on the ground that it 
would extend and strengthen the institutions of nearly one- 
half of the States of this Union, The next step will be to 
abolish slavery in the States, and then to put the two races on 
an equality--a proposition as monstrous and unconstitution- 
al as may’ be, not more so than some already advanced. ; 

He undersinod his colleague to object to the absurdity of 
attempting to raily all on any general resolutions on this 
subject. He could not be more deeply impressed than he 
(Mr, C.) was of the foliy of any such attempt; and his col- 


league greatly misunderstood him in supposing him capable 
or committing such an act of folly. So far from attempting 


to rally abolitionists and all, he expressly confined himself in 
his remarks to the sound portion of this body and the com- 
munity. His object was to afford them some common 
ground on which to stand in opposition to the wild and dan- 
gerous spirit now abroad, and which threatens the Union and 
institutions of the country with so much danger. 

His colleague had compared these resolutions to those that 
were offered in the other House some years since by Mr. 
Pinckney, in order to show that they were similar; and has 
inferred, as the one has had no good effect, the other will not 
probably have. He must be permitted, in reply, to say, that 
there is not a single point of analogy between the two. 
These make no concessions. Qn the contrary, they take the 
highest constitutional ground, The others made, in his opi- 
nion, (and he thinks experience has proven it to be correct,) 
important and dangerous concessions. They yield the right 
of petition directly, and, by inference, the power of Con- 
gress over the subject in this District. The object of one 
was conciliation; of the other, the affirmation of our rights 
in the highest and most solemn manner, and a denunciation, 
in like manner, of any attempt to violate them. 

Mr. C. concluded by expressing his hope that when his 
colleague came to reflect on the subject, he would waive his 
objections and unite in aiding to pass the resolutions, 


Mr, PRESTON, in. reply, observed that his colleague 
had totally mistaken him, (Mr. P.) if he thought that he 
was opposed to abstract principles. On the contrary, Mr. 
P. fully assented to the proposition that it was of the highest 
importance that first principles should be well understood. 
He did not dispute the propriety of these principles; he did 
not dispute the propriety of these resolutions; he did not dis- 
pute the propriety of declaring and asserting these princi- 
ples, which were dear to his heart. In this he concurred 
with his colleague; but the point on which he differed with 
him—that which he denied—was the propriety, the utility, 
the wisdom of offering resolutions and abstractions such as 
these asthe remedy for the injuries and insults inflicted 
upon the South! His colleague had dwelt upon the neces- 
sity of teaching and repeatedly inculcating moral truths for 
the preservation of morals. But is that enough? Do we 
go no further than that in asserting moral duties? Do we 
content ourselves with merely saying to the thief, “thou shalt 
noi steal?” Do we think such moral declarations of the 
mere abstraction enough to prevent theft, and render our 
property secure? Do we not rather resort to legislative 
measures? Do we not enforce instead of preach? Are we 
satisfied with hearing, every Sabbath, the declaration, “thou 
shalt not steal?” Do we depend on that alone as a protec- 
tion for our pockets? Far from it. We pass laws, and we 
hang the man who violates the principle “thou shalt do no 
murder,” Our principles are as true as these, and, there- 
fore, are not to be left to their enforcement to mere declara- 
tions and resolutions. The empty assertion of undoubted 
truths will only fall like brutwm fulmen, and will result, as 
it has already done, in exacerbating the disease, To look 
to such irritating applications for a remedy, after already so 
completely experiencing their utter inefficiency, is to aban- 
don our cause. 


As to the idea presented of finding a common ground, one 
on which there may be a general agreement, plausible and 
pag, as the idea may appear to some, when first 
Ss the least reflection will show that it is illusive. 

e (Mr. P.) should ever find himself placed on such com- 
mon ground, he confessed he should begin to look around 
him with alarm and suspicion at the company which sur- 
sounded him. Let us only arrive at this common ground— 
aa compromise—and the South is los’ 

Mr, CALHOUN said he did not intend vo ‘chanel these 















He 


then, invite a discussion of this subject? There are some 


ers which are most safely encountered by rushing to q 
tmém: otters are most Successfully oVerconie vy carm-= 


ly waiting their approach, and with dignity presenting a 
manly bosom. ‘The danger before us is of the latter kind. 
Who would seek to stay the waves of the advancing ocean 
by rushing to meet them? None but a maniac would 
dream of such a course. What we have now to encounter 
is a vast moral current, which has overflowed England, and 
coming impetuously across the Atlantic has already, it seems, 
swept away one of the sisters of our confederacy, and God 
knows how many more it may yet sweep away. The 
barriers of the constitution are all which we have to 
oppose its advance; behind them we must calmly await our 
destiny. We shall find safety there, or we shall find it no- 
where, When those barriers are broken down or overleap- 
ed, nothing will remain to us but to use the physical force 
which God has given us for the defence of our rights; then 
I shall be for resorting to it, and not till then, 

Inthe mean time, my course shall be, as it always has 
been, to avoid agitation upon this subject, and, when peti- 
tions are presented to this body, quietly, dispassionately, 
and without discussion, to lay upon the table the motion 
to receive them, I care not whether these petitions come 
from individuals, eollections of individuals, or sovereign 
states. Whatever respect upon other subjects a sovereign 
state may be entitled to receive, when she forgets the de- 
licate nature of the present subject, and the deep and vital 
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side, equally mischievous, 
meet our adversaries a little offensively? He answered no! 


tion is to stand still, ensconced behind the barriers of the 
constitution. There were some truths that would not bear 
discussion, however clear in themselves. Who has any 
hope of succeeding in a cause before a packed jury? Who 
has any hope of bringing conviction to a mind deeply im- 
bued with prejudice? Who reasons with a maniac? And 
who is not aware that there is no madness so unreasonable 
as the madness of fanaticism! Arguing with it is even 
more unwise and improvident where any great issue is at 
stake, than “casting pearls before swine.” All our north- 
ern brethren, who are not victims of fanatical delusion, are 
already with us, and upon their minds we can make no ad- 
ditional impression in our. own favor, while in the effort we 
may unfortunately arouse feelings and prejudices against 
us, But grant that it were possible to convince every man 
in the northern portion of our country, and to eradicate the 
Spirit-of abolitionism there, till. we should be playing.the 
foolisti game with him who, at a game of hazard, cries 
‘T lose—heads, you win!” ‘The arguments used on 
oth sides in the discussion would go forth, not only to the 
orth, but toevery portion of our country, and reach even 
e slaves themselves. The weight of the argument might 
entirely on our side; but is it not manifest that the effect 
the arguments on the respective sides would be very un- 
ual in their operation upon the minds of our slaves? 
here is in every mind a moral attraction for some classes 
f argument, and a moral repulsion for others, not at all 
lependent upon the actual soundness of the arguments 
themselves, Whatever is agreeable to our previous wishes 
end inclinations is eagerly heard and readily credited, while 
every thing opposed to our prejudices or propensities, how- 
ever true and resonable in itself, is coldly heard, and scarcely 
belizved in, A historical illustration of one of these truths 
occtrs to me, doubtless well remembered by the senator from 
South Carolina, and the pages of antiquity are_full of par- 
alle\cases, Deluded followers flocked around John of Ley- 
den, merely because he taught them that it was lawful and 
prabeworthy to indulge without limit their sensual appe- 
tite A moral proclivity such as this exists in regions 
whither abolition doctrines will be wafted from this hall, 
Every agitation of the subject weakens the moral force in 
our favor, and breaks down the moral barriers which now 
serve to protect and secure us. Sir, we have every thing 
to lose, we have nothing to gain, by agitation and discus- 
sion. 
On motion of Mr, Catuoun, the subject was postponed 
to Wednesday next. 


Wednesday, January 3, 1838, 
MR. CALHOUN’S RESOLUTIONS. 

The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Catnown, were, 
on his motion, then taken up: 

Resolved, That in the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the States adopting the same acted, severally, as free, 
independent, and sovereign States; and that each, for itself, 
by its own voluntary assent, entered the Union with a view 
to its increased security against all dangers, domestic as well 
as foreign, and the more perfect and secure enjoyment of its 


advantages, natural, political, and social. 


Resolved, That in delegating a portion of their powers to 


be exercised by the Federal Government, the States retained, 
severally, the exclusive and sole right over their own domes- 
tic institutions and police, and are alone responsible for them, 
and that any intermeddling of any one or more States, or a 
combination of their citizens, with the domestic institutions 
and police of the others, on any ground, or under any pre- 
text whatever, political, moral, or religious, with the view to 
their alteration or subversion, is an assumption of superiority 
not warranted by the Constitution; insulting to the States 
interferred with; tending to endanges their domestic peace 
aia “tranquitucy; subversive of ihe objects for which the 
Constitution was formed; and, by necessary consequence, 
tending to weaken and destroy the Union itself. 


Resolved, That this Government was instituted and abopt- 


ed by the several States of this Union as. a common agent, 
in order to carry into effect the powers which they had del- 
egaied by the Constitution for their mutual security and 
prosperity; and that, in fulfilment of this high and sacred 
trust, this Government is bound so to exercise its powers as 
to give, as far as may be practicable, increased stability and 
security to the domestic institutions of the States that com- 
pose the Union; and that it is the solemn duty of the Gov- 
ernment to resist. all attempts by one portion of the Union 
to use it as an instrument to attack the domestic institutions 
of another, or to weaken or destroy such institutions, instead 
of strengthening and upholding them, as it is in duty bound 
to do, 


Resolved, That domestic slavery, as it exists in the South- 


ern and Western States of the Union, composes an impor- 
tant part of their domestic institutions, inherited from their 
anpestors, and existing at the adoption of the Constitution, 
by which it is recognized as constituting an essential element 
in the distribution of its powers among the States; and that 
no change of opinion or feeling, on the part of the other 
States of the Union in relation to it, can justify them or their 
citizens in open and systematic attacks thereon, with a view 





interests which her sister states have in connexion with 
it, and rashly brings it into public discussion, not a scruple 
crosses my mind as to the treatment which a petition from 
her to this body is entitled to receive. I should vote to re- 
ject it, That is my opinion in relation to all such petitions 
as the most quick and yet the most decided action, 

Mr. SWIFT remarked that he had no desire to partici- 
pate in the debate growing out of the resolutions presented 
by tbe honorable senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Cal- 
houn,) but allusions had been made by gentlemen, in the 
course of the debate, to certain resolutions adopted by his 
state legislature which he deemed unjust and improper. 
Those resolutions, though they had been presented by him 
on a former occasion, were not now before the senate; and 
inasmuch as he had given notice to the senate of his pur- 
pose to present them again, at an early day, he should not 
now notice those remarks, or enter into any vindication of 
his legislature in adopting those resolutions, on this or any 
other occasion, until they were presented to the senate, 
when gentlemen would have a full opportunity of discussing 
the merits of said resolutions, and of expressing such sen- 
timents respecting them as they may think proper. 

Mr, CALHOUN said that he agreed with the senator, 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Strange,] in objecting to the agi- 
tation of this question; but he ought to urge his objections 
against the fanatics and those who countenance them here, 
and not those who repelled their assaults. They were the 
agitators—not we, who stand defensively on our rights. So 
long as they continued to agitate and have the right of re- 
ception here, it was impossible to avoid the question, If 
these resolutions were withdrawn, the subject would come 
up ina shape far more favorable to the agitators and embar- 
rassing to us, with the Vermont resolutions, 


The senator said he sat entrenched quietly behind the 
ramparts of the constitution against these assaults on our 
property and security. He, too, relied on the constitution; 
and in presenting, in the shape of general propositions, the 
principles of the constitution on which we relied, and which 
went clearly to establish our rights, and to show the utter 
violation of that instrument on the part of our assailants, 
so far from abandoning or weakening our constitutional 
basis, we greatly strengthen them, It is the mode which 
has always been adopted to repel aggressions, and, among 
the many remarkable examples, he might cite the case of 
the alien and sedition laws. Did the opponents ¢f these 
unconstitutional measures sit quietly behind the cpnstitu- 
tion, holding it up as their shield, as the senator advises? 
No. They adopted the course that he has followed. \ They 
presented the infractions of the constitution in geneta\ and 
comprehensive propositions, backed by the authority of\two 
powerful states, and gloriously triumphed in their opposi- 
tion, In like manner, he has presented similar propési- 
tions against this infinitely more outrageous and dangerots 
infraction, and has asked the senate, as the peculiar repre- 
sentatives of the states, in their corporate capacity, to add 
to them the sanetion of their authority. He hoped that 
they would receive, not only the sanction of the southern 
and western members, but those from other sections; and 
he trusted that the senator from North Carolina himself, 
when he had reflected more matarely on the subject, would 
not be found among those who would endeavor to give the 
resolutions the go-by, 

Mr, STRANGE replied, that he had already said he 
would vote for the resolutions if they shouid be pressed upon 
the consideration of the senate—a measure to which he 
was altogether opposed, because of the discussion and agi- 
tation it must necessarily create. The Senator from South 
Carolina had complained of his dissuading his friends from 
stirring this subject, and advised him to preach his doctrines 
to the abolitionists, If, said Mr. 8, I may be said to preach 
upon this subject at all, I preach to both parties, he con- 
sidered the discussion and agitation of this subject, on either 
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resolutions as a cure; he intended them only as a test, in 
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to its overthrow; and that all such attacks are in manifest 
violation of the mutual and solemn pledge to protect and 
defend each other, given by the States respectively, on enter- 


ng into the constitutional compact which formed the Union, 


and as such are a manifest breach of faith, and a violation of 
the most solemn obligations, moral and religious, 


Resolved, That the intermeddling of any State or States, 


or their citizens, to abolish slavery in this District, or any of 
the Territories, on the ground, or under the pretext, that itis 


mmoral or sinful, or the passage of any act or measure of 


Congress, with that view, would be a direct and dangerous 
attack on the institutions of all the slaveholding States, 


Resolved, That the Union of these States rest on an 


equality of rights and advantages among its members; and 
that whatever destroys that equality, tends’ to destroy the 
Union itself; and that it is the solemn duty cf all, and more 
especially of this body, which represents the States in their 
corporate capacity, to resist all attempts to discriminate be- 
tween the States in extending the benefits of the Govern- 
merit to the several portions of the Union; and that to refuse 
to ejtend to the Southern and Western States any advan- 


tage which would tend to strengthen, or render them more 
secure, or increase their limits or population by the annex- 
ation of new territories or States, on the assumption or un- 
der the pretext that the institution of slavery, as it exists 
among them, is immoral or sinful, or otherwise obnoxious, 
would be contrary to that equality of rights and advantages 
which the Constitution was intended to secure alike to all the 
members of the Union, and would, in effect, disfranchise 
the slavehulding States, withholding from them the advan- 


tages, while it subjected them to the burdens of the Gov- 
ernment, 


The resolutions having been read— 
Mr, CALHOUN said it was not his intention to discuss 


these resolutions, except so far as to repel attacks; and he 
should at present confine himself to one point. It had been 
objected to his course of proceeding, that he had moved these 
resolutions in advance of the resolutions from the Legisla- 
ture of Vermont. Mr. C. would only say in reply, that 
immediately when the Vermont resolutions came up he 
moved to lay them on the table, with the express view to 
give himself time to reflect. The memorials of the aboli- 
tionists, which were insulting to him and his friends, he was 


unwilling to receive, But he would not so dispose of the 
Vermont resolutions; on the contrary, he had said when he 


moved to lay them on the table, that if the Senators from 


Vermont would not call them up again, Mr, C. himself 
would do so, 

The Vermont resolutions were expected to be presented 
to-morrow, and Mr. C. thought it very proper that so much 
time had been given to Southern members, who were most 
interested, to consult and reflect on the subject. -Mr. C. 
was embarrassed by these resolutions; they come from a 
sovereign State of this Union, a party to the Constitutional 
compact, that had a right to present itself there. Mr. C 
was a State rights man, not only when the doctrines were 
subservient to his purpose, but-when they were against it. 
He could not, therefore, vote against receiving these resolu- 
tions, but, as a Southern man, representing in part that sec- 
tion of the country assailed by these resolutions, he could 
not vote for their reception, but must remain neutral, leaving 
it for others to act; and Mr. ©. did not feel that this was a 
proper position to stand on exclusively; but he ought to have 
an opportunity to express his opinions on the subject invol- 
ved in the Vermont resolutions. But how was such oppor- 
tunity to-he obtained? “The résolutions had been withheld 
for the purpose of consideration 
and in relation to them Mr. 


sent his views. How then was his object to be obtained ? 
How but by 








a ht encanto 





L The senator had asked him if, 
as the subject was pressed upon us, it were not better to 


emphatically, As he had already said, our strongest posi- 


, and were not voted: upon; 
C. had imposed on himself si- 
lente and inaction, so that he could not simply on them pre- 


a serics of antagonist resolutions relating to the 
same subject, but with opposite views? Such resolutions 





he had presented, which were to test this body, whether 
there was any common ground on which they could be uni- 
ted, and brought to rally against'so dangerous a spirit. 

As Mr, C. had said on a former occasion, there was in 
this subject a magnitude and force which, if it went on, 
would shake our system through its centre, destroying all the 
enthusiastic attachment to our institutions which had grown 
out of the Revolution. The American People, as a body, 
were greatly in favor of the Union; but on the one side 
there were portions of the North who believed that the 
South, for certain reasons, were an abomination in the sight 
of God and man; and on the other side arose, of course, 
an antagonist feeling. On this subject Mr. C. moved, not 
only as a Southern man, but:as a devoted partisan and friend 
of this Union, to which no Senator could feel more attach- 
ment. He had never fora moment permitted his feelings 
to rise against It; his object from the first had been to repel 
all attacks upon it, which were calculated to destroy the 
Union, and not to permit those attempts to go beyond the 
just and proper limits of safety. On this subject we were 
amthe habit oftalkingoosely and wrongly. Mr. C, thought 
he showed a more devoted attachment to the Union by repel- 
ling these attacks at the very threshhold, which in course 
—_ have swept our institutions from the face of the 
earth, 

Mr. C, felt averse to make these declarations; but his 
views had been grossly misrepresented on this subject. One 
who could see the tendency of these assaults to alienate the 
affections of the People should go forward and still them, 
taking elevated grounds, and showing that it was incon- 
sistent with the preservation of the Union of the country to 
go on with these attacks. Mr, C. had presented these res- 
olutions with a view to show that these abolition movements 
were opposed to the entire fabric of our institutions, These 
resolutions had been drawn up with great care, avoiding 
every thing of a party character; and if they could once be 
carried into effect, there was.a prospect that the operations 
of abolitionists would be stayed, and stayed, as they ought 
to be, by the North itself. Mr, C, had striven for two years 
to produce this effect, te put down abolition by the union and 
harmony of the North; but he had striven in vain. His 
next hope was that those who agreed with him as to the 
character of our institutions, who regarded this Republic as 
a confederacy of States, each still in the possession of its 
own proper rights, with which there ought to be no interfer- 
ence—in one word, those who believed in the great doc- 
trines of State rights—would rally, and present their united 
opposition to these dangerous movements, If there was any 
defect in these resolutions which had been brought forward 
to effect this object, Mr, Catuoun was disposed to make all 
possible concessions to render them acceptable, But there 
was a single point on which he wished to insist--that he 
might have direct vote upon the resolutions; it was due to the 
occusion.and the magnitude of the subject, that they should 
not be evaded or put aside; thatall, and especially the South, 
might know what they were to expect from this body. If 
Mr, C.,’s views were false, let them be voted down; if they 
were defective, let them be modified; and if the were right, 
let them be so voted. There were but two proper courses 
to be taken: first, that those who believe, in opposition to the 
resolutions, that the South had no protection in the Consti- 
tution, should manfully tell them so; the other was, that 
those who believed the resolutions were correct in principle 
should say so, The middle coutse was unworthy of the 
Senate and of the occasion. 

When Mr. C, had concluded his remarks, no other mem- 
ber rising to address the Senate, the President stated the 
question on their adoption. After a short pause— 

Mr. Morris rose, and asked that the vote should be taken 
separately on each resolution, He then remarked on the 
little disposition evinced by the Senate to entcr into: the dis- 
cussion of the merits of the resolutions, or to offer amend- 
ments, unless the Senator who offered them should lead the 
way. He, however, had declined discussing the merits of 
the question now before the Senate, though his resolutions 
were based on doctrines relating to the Constitution, and 
were to meet and answer the resolutions of one of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union, Beitso. It was not necessary 
for Mr. M. to inquire how to meet and how to answer 
these antagonist resolutions. Those from Vermont were 
presented by one of her Senators, (Mr, Swirr,) and that 
Senator was able always and any where to defend his own 
State. 
What, then, was the great object embraced by these res- 
olutions? It was, that free discussion on an important 
question, which the Senator himself had deemed most im- 
portant, should not only be discountenanced, but absolute- 
ly silenced. It seemed to Mr, M. that this hope of the gen- 
tleman was vath. Did he expect that argument would be 
allowed on one side, and on the other be silenced! It was 
a vain hope, that could not be realized. 

Mr, M, regretted to hear the Senator speak as he had 
done of sectional interests. Mr. M. would know of no 
such interests, and would not believe that Southern and, 
Western rights existed as antagonists principle. Why, 
then, talk of Southern defences? or that there had been 
an attack on Southern interests? Such an argument could 
not lead tothe peace and harmony of the country. The 
Senator in this would find himself entirely mistaken He 
claimed to be a State rights man. 
same high distinction; he, too, was a State rights man, 


taining State rights. 
opted the Constitution in their sovereign capacity. They, 


n 
been of no effect. 
union of the People. 

But it was not necessary to inquire into this abstraction, 
t 
termeddling with the policy and laws of other States. Does 


dling? No, sirI think not, Or does he mean that the 


another State is intermeddling? If so, Iagree with him 
t 
d 
c 


the day ? 
these resolutions. 


he would read the resolutions. 


things, to the extension of territory.] 

What sir, Mr. M. resumed, is this doctrine ? Suppose, 
sit, for instance, that Louisiana was the only slaveholding 
State in the Union, and that all the other members of the 
Union believed this State to be thus sustaining a practice 
immoral and sinful, what then is the doctrine of the Senator? 
Why, that Texas and Mexico must be united to Louisiana 
and the other States, as slaveholding territory, in order to 
maintain the balance between the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding portions of the Union. This, sir, is the doctrine as 
clear as sun light; the very resolution is based on that ground. 
Is that, sir the doctrine of State rights? Is that the equality 
of right which the Senator says ought to exist among all the 
States? Sir, it is.astrange doctrine, and it comes to a 
stranger conclusion, I ask gentlemen to examine the res- 
olutions, and they will find that each resolution is liable to 
greater and stronger objections than this. t 
Sir, it is not necessary that I should enter uqon the question 
of abolition itself, or defend those who petition on this subject, 
I have not opened my mouth heretofore for this purpose; 
but all Ehave said was, to keep down this spirit, I feltit my 
duty thus to aid and protect the South; and I hold it as the 
duty of the People of the other States, in case of a Southegn 
insurrection, to rash and protect them. But, at the same 
time, I contend that we have the right of discussion, And 
how, I ask, have we or the North intermeddled? Mr, M. 
here alluded to a request that had been sent from the South 
to the State of Ohio, that he Legislature would pass laws 
to prevent discussion on this subject; and the Govenor had 
said that it was an attempt to take from the citizens of the 
State a right which had been confirmed to them by the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. M. went on at some length into an explanation of the 
reasons which induced him to give a decided opposition to 
these resolutions, They called upon the free States to ab- 
stain from reasoning, thinking and speaking. Hoe: himself 
was as much opposed to any intermeddling with Southern 
institutions, by abolitionists or others, as the gentleman him- 
self could be—(Mr. Carnoun.) But the right of judg- 


ment on moral subjects, the right of speaking even top- 
ics not agreeable tothe South, was to be interdicted under 


Congress to place fetters upon men’s minds, and say they 





Mr, M. aspired to the | r 


indeed, (said Mr, M.) formed the Constitution; butif it had | make the resolutions mean nothing. 
ot been adopted by the People of the States, it would have | a 
Hence it was formed for the more perfect | “ 
words, not ample enough to meet the occasion, 


acting of a States power an the laws and its institutions of | a 


the name of “intermeddling.” It was beyond the power of 
shall not freely diseuss and speak and print upon ‘whatever 
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subject they pleased, however disagreeable the subject of 
their discussion might be to others. Real and. actual inter- 
meddling with the rights and claims of others may be put 
down by the laws; but who shall put down the right of mor- 
al discussion and inquiry? The right of forming and ex- 
pressing an opinion! These resolutions are declaratory of a 
war against opinions: and by what title can any party call 
upon Congress to pass laws against opinions? Who shall 
dare to limit the right of free opinion! If the resolution 
aimed at putting down unlawful acts, he (Mr. M.) would 
most cheerfully give thein his assent, but they are directed - 
against the thoughts, opinions and sentiments of Northern 
people, and they aim at destroying the moral rights, the free- 
dom of opinion of the People of this Union by calling the 
expression of mere opinion an “intermeddling.” Ifthe South 
possess the right of calling (as it had done) upon some of 
the free States to put down “opinions” in those States, with 
what consistency could they deny to them the right of call- 
ing upon the South to put down slavery? If the possession 
of slaves is of sueh vital importance to. the South, the -pos- 
session of freedom of opinion and thought is equally of vital 
importance to the other States. One right is as good as the 
other; and shall one of the first. and best and dearest rights 
of man be sacrificed and abandoned to preserve a lesser right 
of a lesser portion of the community? It is an impious at- 
tempt to think of wresting from man the right of moral dis- 
cussion, the right of speaking, writing and printing on any 
subject; it is a hopeless war to war against the freedom of 
opinion. ‘These resolutions were, in his view, an intro- 
duction of that war: the moral opinions—mere opinions—of 
men were called “intermeddling;” and then, under the name 
of intermeddling, the right of men to’ their opinions was at- 
tempted to be put down. The Alien and Sedition laws were 
as white paper—were innocence and purity itself compared 
to this attempt. He spoke not for himself, he (Mr. M.) 
was no abolitionist, he had never uttered a word in favor of 
their principles or opinions; he spoke now on behalf of the 
common rights of man—of rights which-were the gift of 
God—rights above the power of Government to take away; 
and if one class of men have a right to any kind of property, 
surely any other class of men have an equal right to any 
kind of opinion; He hoped to hear from the friends of these 
resolutions (if they could have any friend,) some reasons, at 
least, why he should give his support to them. As yet, he - 
had heard none; the mover of them had given ne reasons 
for them, and he (Mr. M.) hoped they would not be adopt- 
ed by the Senate. 

Before taking the question thereon, the first resolution was 
read by request, as follows. 

Resolved, That in the adoption of the Federal Constita- 
tion, the States adopting the same acted, severally, as free, 
independent, and sovereign States; and that each, for itself, 
by its own voluntary assent, entered the Union with the 
view to its increased security against all dangers, domestic 
as well as foreign, and the more perfect and secure enjoy- 
ment of its advantages, natural, political, and social. 

The Yeas and Nays having been ordered, the resolution 
was adopted by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala., Clay, of Kentucky, Cuthbert, Fulton, 
Hubbard, King, of Alabama, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Me. 
Kean, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, Pierce, Preston, Rives, 
Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, Smith, of Connecticut, 
Strange, Walker, White, Williams, Wright, Young—82. 
NAYS—Messrs. Bayard, Clayton, Davis, Knight, Morris, 
Prentiss, Robbins, Smith, of Ind., Southard, Swift, -Tip- 
ton, Wall, Webster—13- 

The question then recurred on the second resolution which 
was as follows: 

Resolved, That in delegating a portion of their powers to 
be exercised by the Federal Government, the States retained, 
severally, the exclusive and sole right over their own domes- 
tic institutions and police, and are alone responsible for them, 
and that any intermeddling of one or more States, ora com- 
bynation of their citizens, with the domestic institutions and 
police of the others, onany ground, or under any pretext 
whatever, political, moral, or religious, with a view to their 
alteration or subversion, is an assumption of superiority not 
warranted by the Constitution, insulting to the States inter« 
fered with, tending to endanger their domestic peace and 
tranquility, subversive of the objects for which the Constitu- 
tion was formed, and, by necessary consequence, tending to 
weaken and destroy the Union itself, 

Mr. PRESTON moved to amend the resolution by stri- 
king out the words “assumption of superiority,” 

Mr. CALHOUN signified that he would except the a- 
mendment asa modification of the resolution, and it was 
modified accordingly. 

Mr, ALLEN moved further to amend the resolution by 
striking out the word “religious,” 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped this amendment would not be 
pressed, as it struck at the main point of the resolution. 

Mr, MORRIS moved to amend the amendment by stri- 
king out the words “moral and religious,” and on this ques- 
tion he called for the yeas and nays, which were ordered. 

Mr. CALHOUN said the consequence of this amend- 
ment would be, that anyjone State might attack the institu- 
tions of another State, either on moral or religious grounds, 
If people chose to consider their institutions immoral or ir- 
eligious, then they would be left at liberty to attack them, 
Mr, PRESTON suggested to insert the words “under no 


though he might differ from him as to the manner of main- | pretext whatever;” which words being retained, the others 
The Senator held that the States ad- | might perhaps be dispensed with. 


Mr. CALHOUN replied that it would be possible to 
The words “moral 
nd religious” were the very essence of the resolution; 
under any pretext whatever” were but milk and water 


Mr. BUCHANAN began by observing that he concurred 


hough Mr. M. would like to ask what was meant by in-| with Messrs, Mornis and Prusrox, 


Mr. PRESTON rose to correct Mr. B. Not so: he (Mr 


the Senator mean that, because I talk about the institu- | P.) had said distinctly that he was averse to the motion of 
tions in other States, or because the press of the country | Mr. Morris; he wished to include the words “moral and 
whereI live treats of these institutions, that is intermed- | religious,” and, therefore, his objections by the expression 


“ 


under any pretext whatever,” to include these very words, 
s in a general and sweeping clause. 
Mr. BUCHANAN. [stand corrected. Mr, B. was wil 


hat there is no such right, But what he secks is to put | ling to go any length to prevent the interference of the ab- 
own the freedom of speech and of the press; and if we | 0 
annot thus intermeddle for evil, then we cannot for good, | firmly. 
Is this the doctrine-of the American Constitution and of | weaken the resolution or make it without meaning, he would 
Such, Mr, M. said, was one of the features of | not vote for the amendment; but by retaining the clause “un- 
d 
But there was another feature which Mr. M. would no- | be as strong as it possibiy could, and, therefore, with that 
tice, though he was against many of their prominent fea- | clause (if Mr. Morris would consent to the modification) 
tures. There was one of the resolutions which seemed to | he (Mr. B.) would agree to strike out the words “political, 
inculcate this doctrine; but, lest he should be misunderstood, | moral, and religious.” 


litonists, but he wished to express his opinion decidedly and 
If he thought the striking out these words would 


er any pretext whatever,” he thought the resolution would 


Mr. MORRIS signified his assent to this modification of 


{Mr. M. here read the resolutions, relating, among other | his amendment, 


Mr CALHOUN was opposed to this as being a mutilation 

of his resolutions. 

Mr, ALLEN was understood to speak in favor of the 

amendments, as far as related to the word religious. 

Mr. YOUNG said it was his opinion that this question, 

now that it had come up, ought to be met at once, promptly, 

boldly and directly, He had not served the numerous aboli- 

tion papers which. were sent to him as well as to other gen- 

tlemen, in the manner in which he understood some gentle- 

men dealt with them, that is to say, he had not thrown them 

into the fire; but, on the contrary, he had read and examined 

them, in order that he might fully understand what really 

was the object of these deluded People. He (Mr. Y.) was 
not willing to make any compromise with these People, by 

striking out the words “moral and religious,” and leaving 
them still that broad ground to go upon, Shall we (said 
Mr. Y.) leave them this pretext? Shall we leave them as 
much ground as this to stand upon? He was. acquainted 
with many abolitionists in Illinois, and he. never scrupled to 
tell them they were mad. He had put the question to them, 
whether their procecdings would not lead to a dissolution of 
the Union, and their uniform reply was, that they had a re- 
ligious duty to perform, from which no considerations of the 
consequences,should make them swerve, ‘Thus it will be 
seen, that it is entirely upon the ground of what they deem 
moral and religious, that they hase all their action; and shall 
these wargs be stricken out, and this ground be left to them ? 
He thoughitinot,. Who will venture to assert that the views 
of these People are confined to this District? Not so,— 
This District is to them but asa drop in the bucket; their 
views extend much further—even if possible, to the total 
extinction of slavery throughout the Union. They go for 
universal emancipation, their views are not limited or partial, 
such is their object, andthey care not what means they em- 
ploy, provided they can but accomplish their object. 

Mr, Y. was the representative of a free State, and he was 
proud of that circumstance. His constituents, he believed, 
were in favor of emancipation, but they were not in favor 
of interfering with other States; their opinion was that it is 
not advisable to interfere with the domestic concerns of other 
States. Nothing short of the very language of Mr. Calhoun 
appeared to him (Mr, Y.) to meet the case; and for ar} ast 
he would not shrink from meeting the question, - He did not 
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- Farpar, January Sth, 1888, | $e no good that could po ow out of these resolutions, 

Pho fanete costed the eandderaton of co cu ht ay tay do aha, He was willing to leave 
she i i Soap al Sn 

The que on Mr. Allen's substitute for Mr. 2 him, 2 ‘wo to the mo 

Smith's proviso to the third resolution, which substitute re- | these resolutions that if th erm mot ee 

quired that the resolution should not be so construed asin | Cessety é domestic. institutions of the States, 

ho tesolves of ‘as to thé extent of the powers con- 


y to impair the freedom of speech or of the press, or 
The question was put on this substitute, arid it ves adopt- 
Lm following vote: 

AS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
pans ar Besos Seer 

‘ a King, Linn, Lempkin, Lyon, Nicholas, 
Niles, Norvell, Pierce, on, Rives, Roane, Robinson, 
Sevier, Smith, of Conn,, Southard, Strange, Walker, White, 
Williams, Wright, Young —82. 

-NAYS—Bayard, Black, Clayton, Davis, Knight, Mc 
Kean, Morris, Prentiss, Robbius, Ruggles, Smith, of In- 
diana, Swift, Tipton, Wall—14, 

Mr, MORRIS offered as an amendment an addition to 
thie resolution, declaring that the right of the People to speak 
write, print and publish any thing whatever, whether or not 
it concerned the institutions, &c. of another State, was in- 
Giaputable; and thet they were amenable only to the State 
in which they might be at the time. 

Mr. CALHOUN was understood to remark that this 
amendment was irrelevant, and offered by way of embarrass- 


ment. 

Mr. .WORRIS. Bir, I call the gentleman to order, 

The CHAIR was understood to decide thot Mr, Calhoun 
was in order, 

Mr. CALHOUN proceeded. Mr. Allen’s amendment, 
he said, covered the whole constitutional ground on this sub- 
ject; and Mr, C, had made up his mind to accept it on this 
ground, that ft would tend to fortify the Senators of the 
North, in relation to their votes in favor of these resolutions, 
Mr. C. was willing so to fortify them; and he would agree 
to any amendment which would not impair ths principles of 
the resolutions. 

Mr. MORRIS said he was not to be intimidated or driven 
from the course which he thought it is duty to pursue, by 
any allusion of an intention to embarrass this body or any 
other. Mr, M. as well as the Senator from South Carolina 
knew what he was about, and understood his own course; 
and he would be here free and unshackled, and exempt from 
all party restraints,as an American citizen ought to be, and 
would express freely and fully his opinion on every subject 
before this body. ‘Sir, said Mr. M. am I at liberty to say 
what was intended by the resolutions of the Senator? 

The Chair said, to do so was out of order. 

Mr, M. said he would not suppose that the resolutions 
themselves were intended for greater and more remote ob- 
jects than those expressed; but it was legitimate to speak of 
the objects to which they must and would lead: In the ar- 
guments here on the liberty sf speech, changes were conti- 
nually rangon the Union. Now it wasa question whether 
the resolutions themselves had not a strong squinting to a 
dissolution of the Union. It was.not for Mr. M. to say that 
they were intended to produce that effect, but they would be 
judged of; and whether or not they went to establish the doc- 
trine that the States were independent of each other, Mr, M. 
would not now fully discuss; but he believed they would 
operate to confirm that doctrine. He hoped more fully to 
discuss this point before they should pass this body. 

If the resolutions themselves did not show that they were 
ifitended to operate against the liberty of speech and of the 
press, they would doso. Were not gentlemen already alarm- 
ed on this point, and had they not, therefore; adopted the 
proviso of his colleague? (Mr. Allen.) 

The question now was, whether the doctrines of Mr. M.’s 
amendment were true, Was the right of a citizen indis- 
putabdle to speak, write, print, publish, on the laws and in- 
stitutions of other States? I say it is so; itis the right of 
If that right is put down by the laws of the 
country, I must submit to those laws, and I ask now that I 
may know what liberty they will leave me. I desise to 
know this by the vote on iny amendment, and I hope that 
the question will not be evaded, that I may know how much 
I am to be abridged of these privileges, If I do not repre- 
sent the sentiments of the People, the correction is at hand; 
the Legislature of my State is now in session, and [ even 
court the expression of their judgment upon me. 

Mr. M. said he was responsible alone to the State in which 
he lived for the abuse of this privilege, and not to this Go- 
vernment. They would not attempt to pass another gag- 
law, thouch the gaw-law, Mr. M, repeated, was a sheet of 
white paper compared with these resolutions, Why attempt 
this to silence speech and the press without the passage of 
a law! Let the sam¢ thing be done by law, and then see 
whether the Peop!s had become so base as to permit these 
privileges to be taken fromthem. All the world could give 
was less than chaff, compared with the liberty of speech. 

In this contest Mr. M. knew well with whom he had to 
engage; he knew the prejudices that were against him, and 
that his best friends would differ from him, He had fully 
counted the cost, and had made up his mind to meet these 
difficulties, which ever urged him to express his opinions. 

He desired the Senate to meet his amendment boldly and 
manfully; and if it was wrong, reject it, but, if it was right, 
sustain it, No objection had been made to the doctrines of 
the amendment, but it was to be put down by the imputa- 
tion that it was intended toemburrass. The truth often em- 
barrassed those who were in error; but this was their misfor- 
tune; Mr. M. had no such design; but it was his endeavor 
always faithfully to perform his duty here and every where. 

Mr. M, called for they eas and nays on his amendment, 
which were ordered, 

_ Mr. HUBBARD said he was ready to give his vote for 
the resolution, with the modifications to which the Senator 
from South Carolina would agree, He was surprised at the 
reasons which the Senator from Ohio had assigned for offer- 
ing his amendment. Had he supposed the freedom of speech 
to be impaired by the resolution, he would have opposed 
them; but they contained no such sentiment; and even if 
they did, they could not infringe that right. The only ques- 
tion was, whether the Senate would express an opinion 
which the Senator from South Carolina held of vital inter- 
est to the South. Why embarrass these reso!utions by ex- 
traneous matter! Why not meet the propositions at once, 
and then Mr, M. was ready to express his opinion in favor of 
all the three amendments [of Messrs. Allen, Smith, and 
Morris,] on any proper occasion; he was disposed to meet 
them all with perfect fairness; but why were they brought 
in as a means of embarrassment? The course thus pursued 
in opposing these resolutions had not even the merit of no- 
velty, It was precisely the course pursued in the Legisla- 
ture of New Hampshire with a view to defeat the resolu- 
tions which Mr. H. had presented the other day, 

Mr. Attew here explained that he should not have of- 
fered his amendment except as°a substitute for that of Mr. 
Smith; and it was his wish that they should be appended at 
the close of all the resolutions. He had no design or desire 
to embarrass them. 

To this Mr. Hubbard gave‘his full assent, and resumed. 
The course of opposition here was precisely the same as in 
New Hampshire, which he would read, (Mr. H. read 
amendments offered to the New Hampshire resolutions, st- 
milar in their language and bearing to those of Messrs, 
Smith, Allen, and Morris.] The Legislature of that State, 
he said, had concluded that they had no connexion with the 
resolutions there under consideration; and Mr."H. could not 
see any necessary connexion between Mr. Calhoun’s resolu- 
tions and the three amendments which had been offered, and 
he regretted that they should be embarrassed by any such 
amendment. 

Mr. H. was surprised that the Senator from Ohio should 
think the freedom of the press and of speech in the slightest 
danger, [As an illustration of this remark, Mr, H. read a 
portion of a very long list of books on slavery, comprising 
those of the most obnoxious character, advertised for sale at 
the depot in New York of the abolition society. ] 

Mr, H, said he should vote against these amendments 
solely because they were out of place; and he wished it at 
the samé time to be distinctly understood that he was quite 
as ready to subscribe to them all as the gentlemen that of- 
fered them could be; and would give his vote for them on 
any fitting occasion. 

Mr, SMITH, of Undiana, said when he offered the amend- 
ment he did not intend to take part in the debate; he in- 
tended merely to record his vote in silence, leaving other 
Senators to discuss the matter, if they thought proper. Nor 
should he now be driven from the course he had originally 
marked out for himself, was it not for the remarks of the Se- 
nator from South Carolina (Mr, Calhoun.) If that Senator 
had dirscted his arguments exclusively against the amend- 
ment, he {Mr S.] would have left its defence in other hands; 
but it had pleased that Senator to make his remarks so per- 
sonal as to place him[Mr. S.] in a situation as the mover 
of the amendment, which required him to sey something in 
its favor, and in reply to the remarks of the senator, That 
senator had thought proper to intimate that he had moved 
the amendment for the purpose of defeating the resolutions 
by indireetion. He would say to the senator that he had 
wholly mistaken the character of the mover of the amend- 
ment, He could assure the senator that he would never re- 
sort to indirection to defeat any measure. The senator would 
always find him ready and willing to meet any proposition 
that might be presented direc/ly. He feared no other res- 
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ferred by it could do it, ‘The comments of the. Senate on 
the powers conferred could neither enlarge nor abridge these 
powers. He had felt opposed from the outset to these reso- 
lutions, on the ground, in the first place, that they were mere 
abstractions; and, in-the second place, that they denied, as 
he believed, the fandamental principles and acknowledged 
political truths of this Government, The Senator from 
South Carolina, in answer to some remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio, {Mr,.Morvis,} had stated that he did not intend 
to abridge the freedom of speech or of the press by the reso- 
lutions, and that senator, a few minutes ago, stated that he 
admitted the truth of the principles contained in the amend- 
ment he [Mr, S.] had offered; if he was mistaken in the 
admissions of the senator, he would correct them. 

{Mr, Calhoun said he had neither denied nor damitted 
their truth, } 

Then, said Mr, S. it was,important that the Senate should 
either deny or- admit them. The senator says that the 
amendment is intended to overthrow his resolutions by indi- 
rection. Does not the senator see that he admits away his 
whole case, that his argument proves too mech? For if the 
amendment be true, and if the principles contained in it are 
orthorlox, and if, as the Senator admits, they are antagonis- 
tical to his resolutions, it follows of course that the resolu- 
tions cannot be correct in-priuciple. If the two, the amend- 
mendme +t and the rsolutions, cannot stand together, which 
must fall! ‘The senator justly claims for himself the honor 
of being the author of the resolutions; he {Mr. S,] laid no 
claim to so distinguished an honor in relation to the amend- 
ment. It was true he had thrown it together and presented 
it to the Senate, but it emanated from greater and wiser 
heads than his. The first part of the amendment was co- 
pied from the Declaration of Independence. Is it possible, 
at this day, that the memorable and glorious declaration of 
those departed statesmen and heroes, which stimulated the 
people of the infant colonics to deeds of glory and renown, 
and which has been thought worthy to form apart of the 
Constitution of the several States, is to be set aside by the 
Senate of the United States, to give place to the new-fan- 
gled doctrines of the senator from South Carolina? The 
next provision of the amendment was copied from the first 
section of the amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. The principles contained in it were considered so 
important that it was thought necessary to incorporate it in 
the Constitution by an amendment, as it was omitted in the 
original, Are these priuciples to be set aside; denied, repu- 
diated, abrogated, and contemned by this Senate, beceuse, 
forsooth, they are antagonistical to the resolutions of the se- 
nator from S.C. These, with the next provision in the 
amendment which was copied from Mr, Jefferson’s inaugural 
adress, are altogether worthy of the high source from which 
they omanated; they are just such principles as freemen 
must cherish. They recognise the doctrines. for which the 
patriots and sages of the Revolution contended in that glo- 
rious struggle. The equality of man, the freedom of the 
press and of speech, the right to assemble together in a 
peaceable manner to consult on their common good, and to 
petition the Government for redress of grievances, tolerat- 
ing error of opinion, but leaving reason free to combatgit— 
“error of opinion may be tolerated, while reason is free to 
combat it.” Yes, sir, error of opinion is not, in this coun- 
try, to be met or put down by the resolutions and opinions 
of this body alone, unless our acts are seconded by public 
opinion. These very resolutions may be, and he honestly 
believed they were, founded in error of opinion; but even 
they may be tolerated, while reason is left free to combat 
them. Sir, these declarations of the sage of Monticello 
should have a resting place, and should be nourished in the 
hearts of his countryemn. Yes, sir, combat error of opinion 
by reason, not by gag-laws, not by mobs, not by inquisitions, 
not by establishing censorships over the press, not by abridg- 
ing the freedom of speech, but by reason, holding the parties 
responsible for the abuse of all these privileges, or rather 
rights, to the party aggrieved; and then the question, whet 
aro and what are not errors of opinion, must be left to the 
final arbiters—the People, where they must be left in every 
country where liberty dwells, ‘The last clause of his amend- 
ment was the celebrated saying, he believed it was a toast on 
a public occasion of ex-Presideht Jackson, ‘the Union, it 
must be preseved.” He (Mr. S.) had called this a political 
truth in the amendment. Was he mistaken in the character 
he had given it? He believed not. He was satisfied that 
it was not only a political truth, but it was a truth that met 
the hearty approbation of every sane mind in the nation; 
and, while the Senator from South Carolina is pressing his 
resolutions—in almost every one of which a reference is 
made, in some shape or other, to the possibility of weakening 
or destroying the Union—isit not proper, nay, more, is it not 
demanded, of this body to reaffirm the most vital political 
truth, “the Union must be preserved?” Yes, sir, if we re- 
solve any abstractions, how can we do less than to point out 
our countrymen to these truths, and to say to them, in the 
name of our country, Liberty and Union are one and in- 
separable, now and forever. Why do Senators object to 
its adoption? Why not let the whole go to the People to- 
gether? Are gentlemen afraid to trust them? If our opin- 
ions on these abstract questions are worth any thing to the 
People, let us give them the whole of this matter. He, for 
one, wag not afraid to trust them. If they decide erroneously, 
either for or against us, let it-be remembered that “error of 
opinion may be tolerated, whilst reason is left free to combat 
it” If itshall be contend] by the Senator that he has been 
misunderstood, that he does not admit that the principles of 
the amendment are opposed to the doctrines of the resolu- 
tions, and contends that they can both stand together, then 
the amendment is perfectly harmless, and should form a part 
of the resolutions, He was, however, grossly mistaken, or 
these resolutinos were not exactly what they seemed to be. 

The Senator from Delaware (Mr. Bayard) had in part 
torn the mask from the first one; he had clearly shown that 
it embodied the principles of nullification as they are under- 
stood in the State from which the mover came. He (Mr. 
S.) entirely concurred in that opinion. Butthat wasnot the 
only principle involved in the resolutions to which he ob- 
jected. In his mind it was clear that they strike at the free- 
dom of speech and of the press, and the right of the People 
to assemble peaceably to consult for their common good, and 
to petition their Government for redress of grievances, It 
will be seen by Senators that they deny the right of the 
States to “intermeddle” with the domestic institutions of the 
ether States. Now, sir, what does the word “intermeddle,” 
as it is here used, mean? Does it merely mean that the 
People of the Free States have no right to go into the slave- 
holding States and excite an insurrection, or otherwise inter- 
fere with that domestic institution? If so, it had his most 
approbation, But if the meaning was, as he believed it to 
be, that to speak, write, print, or petition in the free or non- 
slaveholding States, on any subject conneeted with slavery, 
is “intermeddling” with that institution, then he put it to 
ghntlemen to say whether the constitutional, fundamental, 
and political truths, contained in his amendment were not 
directly controverted by the resolution. 

Sir, these resolutions contain all the principles of the 
alien and sedition laws, known as the gag-laws of the elder 
Adams, in a much more odious form. The pretext for the 
ennctment of those laws, history tells us, for his age pre- 
vented him knowing any thing personally of the matter, 
was, that the government and its officers had been mali- 
ciously and wantonly assailed in meetings, in speeches, 
through the press, in caricatures, and otherwise; that the 
people were instigated and moved by foreign emissaries 
hostile to our government; that it was calculated bo bring 
the government and its officers into disrepute with the 
people, and weaken, if not eventually destroy the Union. 
The facts seemed to have been admitted by all, . Well, sir, 
that was the panacea of that day which the party in power 
administered as a remedy for this alarming disease of the 
people? The alien and sedition laws. And what was the 
effect of these laws on the public mind? Why, sir, al- 
though they only punished the offence where it was false 
and malicious, and allowed the defendant on trial to give 
in evidence the truth of the charge, yet the people became 
alarmed for their liberty. The great fundamental and con- 
stitutional principles of our government were invaded, The 
freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, and the right 
of petition, were all involved in the principle; and so odious 
did these laws become, that they were greatly instrumental 
in putting down the administration of the elder Adams, and 
in elevating Mr. Jefferson to the Presidential chair. 

What was the ground, Mr, President, occupied by the 
Jeffersonian party of that day? It was the very same which 
has been so frequently quoted, and which Mr. Jefferson per- 
petuated by incorporating in his inaugural address, “error of 
opinion may be tolerated while reason is left free to combat 
it.” What is the pretext for these resolutions? The same, 
the very same that produced the gag-laws. If the freedom 
of speech is tolerated, ifthe freedom of the press is not abrig- 
ed, if the right of petition is not silenced in the non-slave- 
holding states, if the people in these states speak, write, 
print, assemble, or petition on any subject connected with 
slavery, they are “intermeddling” with the domestic institu- 
tions of the south, and fall within the denunciations of these 
resolutions, on the assumption that the Union is endangered, 
by arraying one people against another. Sir, would not the 
the same pretext not only abridge, but,actually silence, the 
press of this nation? Look at your leading party presses 
everywhere; do they not publish daily inflammatory, and, 
not unfrequently, false matter, calculated to array the people 
against each other, and, in the language of these resolutions, 
to-weaken the Union? And yet who is prepared to esta- 
blish a censorship over the press? He would not say who, 
but he would say, that, in his opinion, the resolutions under 
consideration assert the principle in terms not to be misun- 
derstood. He was asked why he had offered the amend- 
dto the inquiry. 
He had many reasons for introducing it. He would give a 
few of them: first, because he wished the antidote to go with 
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whether he bef. i the Declara te Independence the | ' 
constitution of the United d the nistor; y 4 mera | 
country in vain; whether those doctrines and fandanpntal | 
principles have become too old-fashioned for the times and 
whether he had to study a nev political creed befoe he 
could discharge his duty to his state and the nationhere. 
These were some of the reasons; he hoped they woul be 
considered a sufficient answer to the inguiry. Sertor 
favorable to the resolutions have been pleased to exjres 
their regret that the amendment has been offered, To tho 
gentlemen he had only to say, that he regretted the intro- 
duction of the resolutions as honestly as they regretted the’! 
introduction of the amendment; he would, therefore, with 
the consent of the senators, set off his regret against theirs, 
He had heard with surprise the senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Norvell] the moment his amendment had been of- 
fered, inquire of the chair whether a motion to postpone it 
indefinitely-would be in order? The zeal of. that senator 
is rather unaccountable. He had, to be sure, been walking 
in the footsteps of the mover of the resolutions on this sub- 
ject, but he (Mr. 8.] supposed that the courtesy that had 
been extended to him on the introduction of his miniatare 
resolutions would have advised him of what was duet 
others, even if he was opposed to their measures. 

{Here Mr. Norvell rose, and said that he supposed his 
inquiry to be perfectly parliamentary; that he meant no 
disrespect in making theinquiry; that his resolutions might 
not come fully to tha dimensions of the senator's great 
mind, but they had receceived the approbation of wiser and 
‘greater heads than his, } 

Mr, 8S, said that he had no other feelings than those of 
personal kindness for that senator, but that it struck him 
as unkind and uncourteous in the senator to take the 
course he did. He [Mr. 8.] did not object to any want of 
order in the inquiry, but of that courtesy which is due on 
such occasions, He had voted for the printing of the re- 
solutions of that senator, and yet a motion to indefinitely 
postpone them would also have been in order, The sena- 
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plained, and was understood to say, | 
ot intend ‘to charge the doctrines of Jefferson 
ind Andrew Jackson [as contained in Mr. Smith’s amend- 
ment] with pening i. merit of novelty. All he had in- 
tended to say was, that the method resorted to, to defeat, as 
he thought, the resolutions, was not original, it having been 
pursued before in similar circumstances in New Hampshire; 
8) that the gentlemen who had offered these amendments 
the merit of originality, Me ish 

Mr, BENTON said he thought it would be advisable to 
refer the resolutions to a select committee. He would make 
& motion to this effect, not because he wished to embarrass 
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‘the resolutions, but because, from the number of aniend- 


ments which were offered and debated, it appeared as if the 
ubject would never be brought to an end in the senate. 

select committee should report, he (Mr, B.] would then 
Ve upon the subject when the report came up. It appear- 
ed » him, however, that the field of battle for this question 
wasnot in the-slaveholding, but in the non-s!aveholding 
state\ There this spirit of abolition would triumph, or 
there would be put down, ‘There the ficld of battle lay, 
and n@ in the south, All the artillery of the abolitionists 
was find off in'the north, and their shot, great or small, 
could mt reach \he south, In that portion of the Union 
the question was extinct. 

Mr, B, said he was for leaving the question to the people 
of the northern states; and he entertained no doubt of the 
result, for the south had every reason to be satisfied with 
them, and\with the femper and spirit they had shown on 
this question. It was ungenerous to them to call in question 
their firmness and/ patriotism on this subject; the whole 
battle might be saffly left to them. Mr. B. then read an 
amusing description of the various kinds of abolition books, 
tracts, pictures, almanacs, juvenile poems for little abolition- 
ists, &c,, &c., which were advertised for sale at No. 149, 
Nassau-street, New York. Mr. A. having gone through 
the catalogue, expressed a wish not to be placed upon the se- 
lect committee, if the senate should think proper to refer 
the subject to one. 





tor does not know whether his resolutions come up to the 
enlarged views of him (Mr. 8.] To this he would onl 
say, that he really could not say whether they did or did 
not,as he had never read them, He had heard them ht 
the clerk’s table; until he had become satisfied that tt 
were a mere miniature reflection of the great light eman#- 
ing from the resolution of tae senator from South Cap- 
lina. The senator from Ohio [Mr, Allen] expresses hip- 
self opposed to the amendment, and says he greatly pb- 
fers the amendment that he offered. This is very natura, 
it is to beexpected. Nature herself prompts all animals b 
nourish, protect, and love their own offspring in preferene 
to the progeny of others, and he certainly had no dispos 
tion to find fault with this manifestation of that senators 
regard for tho laws of nature; but really the objections of 
that senator were rather unexpected, He says the amend- 
ment to which the amendment of that senator is offered, is, 
as a lawyer would say, de hors ‘the record, or, in other 
words, not connected with the subject-matter of the rso- 
lutions, Why, sir, does not the senator himself kiow 
that his amendment was drawn after the amendment ofer- 
ed by him, [Mr. 8,1} If one is out of the record, is not 
the other? The senator has not even the merit of oigi- 
nality in his amendment. The senator says we mighi as 
well resolve that the Koran is not the evidence of the Chris- 
tian’s faith as to adopt the amendment offered by him (Mr, 
8.}] _Tothis he would merely say, that, if the doctrines of 
the Declaration of Independence, the doctrines of the con- 
stitution of the United States, of the Jeffersonian party of 
that day, of these great political, fundamental, and consti- 
tutional truths contained in the amendment, bear the same 
relation to the doctrines held by that senator that the Ko: 
ran does to the Christian religion, then the senator was 
correct in the conclusion to which he had come, but not 
otherwise. He would leave the senator to decide the matter 
for himself. 

The senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hubbard] has 
been pleased to say, that the amendment had not the merit 
of novelty in it, and that it was intended to embarrass the 
passage of these resolutions. The latter charge, in its of- 
fensive sense, he had so fully answered before, that he 
would merely say to that senator now, that he could scarce- 
ly claim for the charge the merit of originality, as it had 
been made by the senator from South Carolina {Mr. Cal- 
houn;] and, after having been met by him, [Mr. 8.] and re- 
futed, it was honorably abandoned by that senator. If, 
however, the senator from New Hampshire wishes to be 
understood in a sense not offensive, he ]Mr. 8.] would say, 
that truth will always embarrass its opposers, and in that 
sense the amendment was introduced to embarrass the pas- 
sage of the resolutions, The senator says that the amend- 
ment has not the merit of novelty; and he has read from a 
paper from the granite state to show that during the pro- 
gress OF the resolutions Or thar stare stmttar~a ti 
were offered. Well, sir, adinit the fact, and what does it 
prove? Why, sir, merely that those great fundamental prin- 
ciples are cherished yet, even New Hampshire, by a portion 
of the people. But, sir, does the senator claim for himself 
any credit for discovering that which he [Mr. S.] had avow- 
ed from the outset, that his amendment did not contain no- 
velties—that the doctrinos were primary, fundamental, con- 
stitutional, and vital political truths? Sir, has novelty any 
special merit in the eyes of that senator? If so, the senator 
from South Carolina has prepared a feast for him, and he is 
welcome to enjoy it. 

But, sir, there is another avowed principle in these reso- 
lations that must not be passed in silence, It assumes that 
it may become necessary for this nation to attach territory 
{Texas] to the Union, for the purpose of protecting and 
extending the domestic institutions [slavery] of the south. 
This is a solemn question, and one which, he hoped, would { 
be promptly met, and as promptly decided. He would not | 
now anticipate the arguments upon it, but he begged to be 
excused for saying that it was a most odious principle to 
him,’ and sufficient in his mind, to alarm the friends of 
freedom everywhere. He would take this occasion, how- 
ever, to say, that he had no connexion whatever with the 
abolitionists, nor did he even know any of them; he be- 
lieved them, so far as he could learn, to be a highly respec- 
table portion of our fellow-citizens, yet entertaining, as he 
honestly believed, mistaken views of this great question. 
They certainly could not be apprized of the fact, that the 
very course they had marked out for themselves, and which 
they were pursuing, if reports speak truth on that subject, 
was the worst possible course to attain the object they have 
in view, if.it be merely, as he supposed it was, to induce 
the master to liberate his slave. Sir, does not this people 
see that the consequences which have already grown out 
of their course have been so far from producing the happy 
results which they had promised themselves to witness from 
their exertions that excitement, mobs, and death have fol- 
lowed in their trai? Do they not see that the master, in- 
stead of losing his hold on the slave, has taken a firmer 
grasp? Do they not see that this question may rock the 
republic to the centre? Do they not know that should they 
be instrumental in exciting the slave to deeds of despera- 
tion, they would be morally accountable for the act? Do 
they not know that the constitution itself was founded 
upon a compromise; that the slaveholding states, were a 
party to that compromise; and that neither this govern- 
ment, nor any of the non-slaveholding states, has /any 
thing to do with the institution of slavery in these shtes, 
but that it isa matter exclusively for their own reguldion, 
and any interference with it by non-slaveholding gates 
can produce no good, and may do great harm, am is, 
therefore, unwise and impolitic, to say the least of it?) He 
could only give his opinion, he could not contro! thisimat- 
ter. He would say to the citizens of the non-slavehading 
states, hands off,—leave this matter as the constitation 
left it; preserve the harmony of this people; and stand by 
the Union as it is, If our institutions are more to our 
liking than are those of these states, let us rest contented 
with our situation, and not, by any act of ours, aggravate 
the difiiculties of our brethren of the south, where we'can 
do no good, and may do much harm, Sir, [said Mr, 8,} 
while he openly avowed the convictions of his mind on this 
important subject, he felt it due to the occasion and the 
south, to say, that while he would extend to them the full 
force of their constitutional guaranties, in the protection of 
their domestic institutions as they now are, he wished the 
senators specially representing that interest to understand, 
distinctly, that he would cavil on the ninth part of a hair, 
on any question going to extend the principles or boundary 
of slavery one inch; and he would submit it to the calm 
and solemn consideration of those ‘senators, whether the 
south was not greatly instrumental in exciting and aggra- 
vating this matter, Why not rest contented with their 
constitutional security! Why come into this body asking 
to extend the territory and principles of slavery; when they 
well know that of all the subjects under the heavens there 
is none so well calculated to excite and arouse the feelings 
of the non-slave-holding states! Whether it be fanaticism 
or not, the facts are the same, Why resort to unusual, sum- 
mary, and unconstitutional trials, convictions, and executions 
of those who may be even guilty of opposing the institu- 
tion of slavery? Do they not see that while the course of 
the abolitionists inflames the south, their course is ealcu- | 
lated to inflame the north; and to even make abolitionists 
of those who would not otherwise take afiy part in the 
matter? Do they not see that this fire can never be extin- 
guished while fuel is continually added to it? . Would it 
not be well! Nay, more, as they regard the Union, as they 
regard the peace and harmony of this people, are the d gs 
ties, as much as lies within their power, not tar 
withdraw the fuel, and extinuish the flame? He 
well apprized, that neither the abolitionists nor slave 
may thank him for his advice in this matter, He k 
inability to reach the feelings or instruct the. jad, 
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or section of this great republic, on this question, but as 
the advocate of the perpetuity of the Union, of the j 








the republic. Secondly, because the Principles contained | 


exposed 


Mr. CALHOUW said he hoped the motion would not 
succeed, Much progress had already been made in the dis- 
cussion. The first two and leading resvtuttons, which wont 
to the character of our political system, had already been 
voted on, and, if he might judge from indications on all 
sides, the discussion on the third had nearly terminated. 
The three succeeding were, in fact, deductions from the 
others, on which he trusted there would not, after what has 
been said, be much diversity of opinion. ; 

Should the motion prevail, he would consider it but a 
mode of getting clear of the resolutions, He had offered 
them as the antagonist of the Vermont resolutions, and 
to ascertain whether, in the opinion of the senate, there 
was any constitutional ground adequate to resist the as- 
saults on our rights and property, on which the slavehold- 
ing states could stand. The discussion had clearly shown 
that there was none other. On the right of rejecting abo- 
lition petitions, although, in his opinion, one of the clear- 
est that can be imagined, we of the south were, unfortu- 
nately for the peace of the country, in a minority, So, 
also, on the question of the constitutional right of abolish- 
ing slavery in this district and the territories, and also on 
every other particular question which has been attempted to 
be raised on constitutional grounds, as a barrier to our 
rights and security. What remains, then, short of taking 
our protection into our own hands, but to find some bar- 
rier in the general character and structure of our political 
system? and where can we find that but in the view of 
the oonstitutition, which considers it as a compact between 
sovereign and independent states, formed for their mutual 
prosperity and security? If we required proof that these 
resolutions assumed the only constitutional ground which 
conld give peace and quiet to the country, and security to 
the south and west, it would be found in this debate, 
He had challenged, again and again, those who took a dif- 
ferent view of our system, to_ point out where protection 
could be found in the constitution according to their con- 
ception of that instrument. None ‘had been, er even at- 
tempted to be, shown. It would, then, be in vain to refer 
the resolutions, to discover some new principle in the con- 
stitution calculated to effect the object for which they were 
introduced, Nor would it be more useless to refer them, 
to modify the language or the details. They were abstract 
resolutions, involving little or no detaits, and he had again 
and again avowed his readiness to make the language ac- 
ceptable to all, as faras it could be, without sacrificing the 
principles on which they rest; of which he had given al- 
ready abundant proof, and was prepared to give additional. 
But the senate must remember that the difficulty heretofore 
encountered did not originate so much in any objection to 
the principles of his resolutions, nor to the detuils, or any pe- 
culiar expression, as the desire to engraft additional matter 
entirely foreign to their nature or object, and the consequence 


bof which*would- be-to obstruct their passage, or to neutralize 


their effects if they should pass. This difficulty could not 
be avoided; and a reference, so far from diminishing, would 
but tend to increase it, 

Thus thinking, he was constrained to conclude that a re- 
ference would be fatal to the resolutions, be the object of the 
mover what it might; and, with this impression, should the 
motion succeed, he would leave them to their fate, and, like 
the mover, he would decline acting on the committee should 
he be appointed a member. 

In assuming state rights ground as the basis of his resolu- 
tions, and calling a rally at this solemn and dangerous junc- 
ture of that great, though in a measure dormant party, which 
has ever professed the state rights creed, he did not intend to 
imply that gentlemen opposite to him, or the party counte- 
nance their creed, On the contrary, he believed that the 
great mass of the party was sound, and adverse to the dan- 
gerous projects of the fanatics; but candor compelled him to 
declare he could not look to them in this hour of danger. 
We had their good wishes, it is trae. They were even wil- 
ling to vote it inexpedient and dangerous to agitate the sub- 
ject; but when we touched the Constitution, and asked them 
what barrier, according to their conception, that instrument 
contains against their incendiary and mad projects, they are 
silent, ‘Their political creed not only admits of none, but, 
in fact, rouses into action that dangerous spirit of fanaticism 
which threatens to subvert our institution, He would repeat 
here, what he had so often said: This fell spirit originated 
in that blind fanatical zeal, which made one man believe that 
he was responsible for the sins of others, and which, two cen- 
turies ago, tied the victim, that it could not convert, to the 
state. After lying long dormant, it is now resuscitated in 
another form, with no abatement of its blind fury or thirst 
for blood. ‘The same responsibility which the orthodox of 
former times felt for the sins of his heretic neighbor, which 
led him to the faggot and the stake, the abolitionists now feel 
for the new species of heresy which their imagination has 
conjured up in the Southern and Western States, to extir- 
pate which, he is ready to drench the whole South in blood. 
It is this responsibility for what they deem our sins, which 
has roused this fell spirit into action; and their conception 
of their responsibility originates in that mistaken conception 
of our system, which regards it, not as it really is—a union 
of States for the mutual good and security of each but a 
great consolidated community, in which the States bear the 
same relation to the whole as counties do to States; and, of 
course, in which the whole is responsible for all the parts, 
This is no new opinion with him, He long since foresaw, 
before this spirit was roused into action, that this false and 
dangerous view of the Constitution would, one day or other, 
lead to the state of things in which we now find ourselves, 
and so told the Senator from Massachusetts, (Mr. Webster,) 
when he advocated his consolidation doctrines in the discus- 
sion on the force bill, in 1833, that such would be the conse- 
quence, as he must remember, 

Thus thinking the gentleman opposite must excuse him, 
if he could not, in the hour of danger, look to them. He 
thanked them for their good feelings, and he accepted their 
avowal of opposition to abolition with all sincerity, but he 
wanted something more substantial; something that would 
not pass away with the present incumbents; some constitu- 
tional barrier and guaranty; and for these he was constrained 
to look to those who professed the opposite political creed. 
How little reliance we can place on those who take the view 
of the Constitution: they do, this debate has furnished am- 
ple proof. The senator from Indiana has been among the 
most forward to disavow abolition sentiments, and to express 
his good wishes for us and our institutions, of the sincerity of 
which he (Mr. C.) had no reason to distrust; and yet while 
he makes ‘these avowals, he moves amendments to these 
resolutions, which are intended to exhibit the strength of 
our caus, in the very language of the perverted creed of the 
abolitionists, and in which if he had succeeded, he would, 
in fact,;mot only have neutralized all the intended effects of 
the utions, but would have given a triumph and a new 
impuls¢ to those whose objects he denounces, and to whom 
he professes to be so much opposed, With this proof before 
him of the effects of his creed, that senator, and those with 
whom he acts, must excuse him if he turns from them to 
those who profess opposite doctrines, as allies in this great 


flict. 
/ Ifear (said Mr. C.) that the Senate has not elevated its 
view sufficiently to comprehend the extent and magnitude of 
the existing danger, It was, perhaps, his fortune to look too 
much to the future, and to move against dangers at too great 
a distance, which had involved him in many difficulties, and 
him often to the imputation of unworthy motives, 
Thus he had long foreseen the immense surplus revenue 
which a false system of legislation must pour into the T'rea- 
sury, and the fatal consequences to the morals and institu- 
tions of the country which must follow. When nothing 


else could arrest it, he threw himself, with his State, into 
the breach, to arrest dangers which could not otherwise be | pa' 
arrested; whether wisely Aainoaagsea: Ra, to judge.— 

| He now saw with equal: clearness, as as 

sun, the fatal consequences which must follow, if the present 
disease be not timely arrested, He would repeat 


again what 
id on this floor. This was the only ques- 





dom of h and of the press, of the equality of tion of sufficient magnitude and potency to divide this Un- 
of the right of petition, of thoes epoatitationst, nda eng ‘ion, and divide it would, or drench the country. in blood, if 
and political truths, contained in his amendment, wich were | not arrested, He knew how much the sentiments he hed 
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eaid le Paar eer Ge nted. There 
were those who saw no danger‘to the Union in the violation 
of all its fundamental principles, but who were full of ap- 
prehension when danger was. ‘of » and who 


held ‘not the authors prvcdle: oc but those who fore- 
w or opposed it, responsible for consequences, But 
the ao demos by the weak or Guigtiog bas no terror, 
If his attachment to the Union was less, he might tamper 
with the deep disease which now afflicts the body politic, 
and keep silent till the patient was ready to sink under its 
mortal blows, It is a cheap, and, he must say, but too cer- 
tain a mode of acquiring the character of devoted attach- 
ment tothe Union. But seeing the danger, as he did, he 
would be a traitor to the Union, and those he represented, to 
keep silence, The assaults daily made on the institutions 
of nearly one-half of the States of this Union by the other 
— institutions interwoven from the beginning with their po- 
litical and social existence, and which cannot be other than, 
without their inevitable destruction, will and must, if con- 
tinued, make two People of one, by destroying every sym- 
pathy between the two great sections, obliterating from their 
hearts the recollection of their common danger and glory, 
and implanting in their place a mutual hatred, more deadly 
than ever existed between two neighboring People since the 
commencement of the human race, He feared not the cir- 
culation of the thousands of incendiary and slanderous pub- 
lications which were daily issued from an organized and 
powerful press among those intended to be vilified. They 
cannot penetrate our section; that was not the danger, it lay 
ina different direction. Their circulation in the non-slave- 
holding States was what was to be dreaded. It was infusing 
a deadly poison into the minds of the rising generation, im- 
planting in them feelings of hatred, the most deadly hatred, 
instead of affection and love, for one-half of this Union, to 
be returned on their part with equal detestation. ‘The fatal, 
the immutable consequences, if not arrested, and that with- 
out delay, were such as he had presented. 

The ret and desirable object is to arrest it in the non- 
slaveholding States; to meet the disease where it originated, 
and where it exists; and the first step to this is to find some 
common constitutional ground on which a rally, with that 
object, can be made. These resolutions present the ground, 
and the only one, on which it can be made. The only rem- 
edy is in the State rights doctrines; and, if those who profess 
them in slaveholding States do not rally on them, as their po- 
itical-creed, and organize as a party against the fanatics, in 
order to put them down,. the South and West will be com- 
pelled to take the remedy into their own hands. They will 
then stand justified in the sight of God and man; and what, 
in that event, will follow, no mortal can anticipate, 

Mr. President, (said Mr. C.,) we are reposing on a volca- 
no. The Senate seems entirely ignorant of the state of feel- 
ings inthe South. The mail has just brought us intelligence 
of a most important step taken by one of the Southern States 
in connexion with this subject, which will give some con- 
ception of the tone of feeling which begins to prevail in 
that quarter. 

A slave was kidnapped or stolen by some persons belong- 
ing to atrading vessel from the State of Maine. The Gov- 
ernor of Georgia demanded a surrender of the fugitive crim- 
inals, (for such they are, be their motives what they may,) un- 
der the Constitution, from the Government of Maine. It 
was not complied with. The Governor of Georgia brought 
the subject before the Legislature. ‘They have, as he un- 
derstood, acted on it, and unanimously passed resolutions on 
the subject, and, among others, one, if the surrender of the 
fugitives be not made, after another and more solemn de- 
mand, providing for the convening of the People of Geor- 
gia, in their high soverign capacity, as a member of the Un- 
ion, to take the subject into their consideration. All who 
know that State, know that when she moves she intends no 
idle menace. 

With these views and facts, I leave it now tothe Senate 
to decide whether the time has not arrived when they ought 
to say what attitude they ought to assume in relation to this, 
the most momentous and dangerous question that has ever 
agitated this Union, Asto himself, he has done his duty, 
He has raised his warning voice, regardless of the unwor- 
thy imputations to which he knows he exposes himself.— 
He has presented the result of his most mature and deliber- 
ate reflection, in order if possible, to prevent the conflict be- 
tween the two great sections, which any one capable of re- 
flection must see is approaching, and must take place, if not 
arrested, He has done his duty. Let what may come, he 
wishes to free himself from all responsibility in the eyes of 
the country and the world, and of the present and future 
generations. He was not sangnine, he must say, of the 
success of the measure, even if it should be adopted. He 
had presented it as the most likely to do good, and in the de- 
sire to do any thing that promised in the least to avert the 
approaching catastrophe, which he was most anxious to 
avoid. Should the motion prevail, he would take no farther 
control or responsibility, which would then, of course, rest 
on those who may take the resolutions into their own hands. 

Mr. SMITH made a bricf reply to Mr, Norvell, almost 
wholly inaudible to the reporter, He said if he was in er- 
ror as to the extension of slavery by means of the resolu- 
tions, the senator from S, C. had led him into it. 
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Mr. Calhoun said he had already disclaimed. every thing 
of thé Kind; and, besidés, he hoped his character itself would 


clear him from such an imputation. He had already said 
that his resulutions were designed simply as antagonist to 
those from Vermont. 

Mr. Smith said he was perfectly satisfied in regard to all 
the senator had said, 

Mr. Ruggles, of Maine, rose to explain a transaction to 
which an allusion had been made by the senator from S. C. 
(Mr. Calhoun,) and the senator from Georgia (Mr. Lump- 
kin.) He had not heard the first part of the remarks of 
the senator from Georgia, but he had understood that his 
statement was, that the slave in question was retained in 
Maine, and that the Governor of that state had refused to 
deliver him up on the requisition of the Governor of Geor- 
gia. 

Mr. Lumpkin said he now recollected that it was the 
kidnapper, and not the slave, that had been reclaimed. 

Mr. R. remarked that he was somewhat familiar with the 
circumstances of the case, the slave having been brought to 
the town in which he (Mr. R.) resides, He said he was 
there at the time, and the facts of the case, as he understood 
them at the time, and as they were, he had no doubt, gen- 
erally understood aud believed, were, that a merchant vessel 
belonging to Maine was lying in the port of Savannah, in 
Georgia, on board of which, as she was about to sail, the 
slave referred to, who had been employed in or about the 
vessel, secreted himself on board the vessel, and was not dis- 
covered until two or three dayc atcoa. The vessel stood on 
and arrived at Thomaston. Soon after, the supposed ow- 
ners of the slave arrived in pursuit. The slave had secreted 
himself, or was secreted, in a barn. A number of persons 
volunteered to aid the alleged owners in finding the runa- 
way, in which they were successful, and they took him 
without resort to any legal process, and sailed with him 
back to Savannah. 

Mr. LUMPKIN explained that he was not well-informed 
as to the particulars. He had only read them in the newspa- 
pers, It wasthe kidnappers or theives who had been refused 
on the requisition of the Governor. 

Mr, RUGGLES said he had no doubt the error was 
altogether unintentional, But however great the error was, 
it was a very slight one compared with the error which the 
honorable Senator and one or two others near him had com- 
mitted in speaking of the master of the vessel referred to 
and allon board as kidnappers or thieves. He said they 
were wholly undeserving of such epithets, if the facts of 
the case were as he believed them to be; and as one of their 
representatives here, he felt himself called upon to repel, in 
their behalf, the imputation implied by such epithets. 

Mr. R, said, as to the requisition and refusal, he had no 
information, except by report. It was doubtless correct 
that a requisition had been made to deliver up the master of 
the vessel to be tried by the laws of Georgia, and before a 
jury of Savannah; and that the requisition had not been 
complied with. ‘ nig 

Now I am up, (said Mr. R.) I will add, that there is no 
non-slaveholding State in the Union more sound, on the sub- 
ject of abolition, than that he had the honor, in part, to rep- 
resent, He believed he could say what no other Senator 
representing a Northern State could say—that he had never 
been called upon to present a single abolition petition since 
he had had the honor of holding a seat on this floor. 

Mr. Lumpkin said he had not named an individual, nor 
would he now doso; neither would he enter into the merits 
of the case; and he had not made a solitary remark implica- 
ting Maine or any other State. ‘ 

Mr. BUCHANAN, of Pennsylvania, said he rose, with 
extreme reluctance, to make some remarks upon the ques- 
tion now before the Senate. I myself, said Mr, Bucuanan, 
had determined this morning to move a reference of these 
resolutions of the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. Cat- 
Hown) toa select committee, but was dissuaded from my pur- 
pose after I reached the Senate. This motion has now been 
made by another gentleman, Mr. Benron,) and I am called 
upon to vote either for or against it. As I am still clearly of 
opinion that an immediate reference of these resolutions to 
a select committee would, under existing circumstances, be 
the wisest course, whetherwe regard the interest of the 
North or the South, I am prepared to give this motion my 
hearty support. af ; 

On this exciting question I desire to do nothing, as a 
member of this body, which can, in the slightest degtee, in- 
terfere with the constitutional rights of the slave-holding 
States- My fate as a public man is as deeply staked upon 
the preservation of these rights as that of any other individ- 
ual in the country. I have long since taken my stand, and 
from it I shall not be driven. Ido not desire to maintain 
myself at home unless I can do it with a due regard to the 
rights and the safety of the people of the South, I am pre- 
red, therefore. to adopt any just measure, within the pale 
of the Constitution, to settle this dangerous question; and to 
afford the greatest security to the slaveholding States, Not- 
withstanding these are. my sentiments, I cannot believe that 
the Senator from South Carolina has chosen the course best 
calculated to attain these results. This is the great centre of 
agitation. From this. Capitol, itspreads over the whole 


Union. _I, therefore, up aap a protracted discussion of the | P 
no 


question here. It good, but may do mach harm, 
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both in the North and in the South, 
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It was for this reason i = 





that, after the right of petition had been recogni o| 
solemn vote of this body, I was content to act a “he wh 
done for the last two years, and leave the question to be dis, it 
cussed by the people of the country themselves, We have ye 

now abandoned this safe, this prudent course, and what hay oth 
been the result? For the last three days we have been en. We 
gaged in a discussion eminently calculated to irritate and jn. Co: 
flame the public mind; and as yet we have not adopted the slay 
third of the series of resolutions. If we proceed, I shall be the 
agreeably disappointed, if another weck should close this ) 

debate, And what shall we gain by the adoption of these sid tha 
resolutions ~ Nothing; worse than nothing. Those why re 


look to the votes upon them, as the stand i 
ascertain how way are in favor and pemptity P coz) 
their main object, will be greatly mistaken, Some thirteen 
or fifteen votes have been recorded against these resolutions; 
when, from my knowledge of Senators, I am firmly convin. | 
ced that there are but very few, if any, who are not prepared | 
to vote for resolutions prepared in such a conciliatory 7 irit 
as not to encounter the opinions or the prejudices of ‘en 
and which ought to give, and I \elieve would give. aatiee 
satisfaction to the South. The moral effect of such a unah- 
imous or almost unanimous vote of the Senate would be 
great upon the country. Itis, therefore, for the purpose of | 
arresting this unprofitable debate, and of having such reso. 1 
lutions reported by a select committee, that I shall vote in e 
favor of the proposition, i] 
What have we witnessed upon the present octa. 
sion? ‘The senators from Delaware, although re; 
resenting a slaveholding state upon this floor, have 
voted against these resoluiions, because, in their 
opinion, they ean detect in them the poison of nul- 
lification. Now, I can see no such thing in them, 
and am ready to avow that in the main they con- 
tain nothing but the assertion of correct political 
principles to which I am devoted. But what then? 
These senators are placed in a false position, and 
are compelled to vote against resolutions the objectof 
which they heartily approve. Again, my friend, from 
the New Jersey, (Mr. Waxt,) votes against them, 
because they are political abstractions, of which he 
thinks the senate ought not to take-cognizance; al- 
though he is as much opposed to abolition, and as | 
willing to maintain the constitutional rights of the 
south, as any senator upon this floor. Other sen- 
ators believe the right of petition has been endan- 
gered; and until that has been established, they 
will not vote for any resolutions upon the subject. | 
Thus we stand; and thus those of us in the North, 
who must sustain the brunt of the hattle, are forced | 
into false positions. Abolition thus acquires force | 
by bringing to its aid the right of petition and the 
hostility which exists in the North against the doc- 
trines of nullification. It is vain to say that these 
principles are not really involved in the question. — 
This may be, andin my opinion is, true; but why, 
by our conduct here, should we afford the aboij- 
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tionists such plausible pretexts? ‘The fact is, and " 
it cannot be disguised, that those of us in the f ama 
Northern States who have determined to sustain seve 
the rights of the slaveholding states at every hazard, citiz 
are placed in a most embarrassing situation. We mes 
are almost literally between two fires; whilst in ty. 

front we are assailed by the abolitionists, our own terf 
friends in the south. are constantly driving us into ted 

positions where their enemies and our enemies may | » thor 
gain important advantages. Letus then sacrifice ; © exis 


forms if we can obtain ihe substance. 

Now, sir, if a select committee should be raised, 
they might, I think, report three resolutions, which 
would receive the almost unanimous vote of the 
senate. 

What is the evil of which the southern states 
complain? Numerous abolition societies have 





been formed throughout the Middle and Northen i sely 
States; and for what purpose? It cannot be for } ent. 
the purpose of effecting any change of opinion in i A 
the free States on the subject of slavery. We ™ con 
have no slaves there; we never shall have any © Bur 
slaves there. ‘The object cannot be to operate ble 
upon the slaveholders; because the abolitionists slay 
must know, every person within the sound of my not, 
voice knows, that their interference with this ques- | in tl 
tion has bound the slaveholding interest together © T 


. 


as one man against abolishing slavery iwtheir re- 9 
spective states. Before this unfortunate agitatior 








eommenced, avery large and growing party e. isted. 
in several of the slave states in favor of the gradual 
abolition of slavery; and now not a voice is heard 
there in support of such a measure. ‘The aboli- 
tionists have postponed the emancipation of the 
slaves in three or four States of this Union for at 
least half a century. They have, by their inter- 
ference, produced such astate of public opinion 






that no man within these States would now be bold aes 
enough to raise such a question before any of their ® the 
Legislatures. What, then, is the purpose of these whei 
societies—I will not say the purpose, for I cannot, weed 
and do not, attribute to them such unholy intentions mis 
—but what is the direct tendency of their meas- oma 
ures? ‘To irritate and exasperate the feelings of the 
the slaves; to hold out to them vague notions and abo! 
delusive hopes of liberty; torender them discon- f que 


tented and unhappy, and, finally, to foment servile 
insurrection, with all its attendant horrors, and to 
cover the land with blood. However devoted to 
the Union the South may be,the cup of forbearance 
may yet be exhausted. If the father of a family 
be placed in such a deplorable condition that he can- 
not retire to rest at night without apprehension that 


hefare.the morning jus house may be enveloped in 
flames, and those who are néarést~ane-acarest 10 


him may be butchered, or worse than butchered, 
the great law of self-preservation will compel him 
to seek security by whatever means it may be ob- 
tained. Now, sir, I have long watched the prog- 
ress of this agitation with intense anxiety, and I can 
say in solemn truth that never before have I wit- 
nessed such a deep pervading and determined feel- 
ing as exists at present upon this subject among the 
sober and reflecting men of the South. They love 
the Union, but if its pleasing, cannot! he enjoyed 
butin constant fear of their own destruction, neces- 
sity will compel them to abandon it. Such is now 
the Southern feeling. ‘The Union is now in dan- 
ger, and I wish to proclaim the fact. The brave 
man looks danger in the face, and vanquishes it; 
whilst the coward closes his eyes atits approach, - 
and is overwhelmed. ‘The Union is dear to me 2s 
my heart’s blood. I would peril life, character, 
and every earthly hope, to maintain if; but the best 
mode of preserving itis,to warn its friends of ap- 
proaching danger. ‘ThisI verily believe now ex- 


ists, and that, too, solely from the offorte of theee ( ~ ed u 
abolition societies. Icam fancy no other cause read 
which could by possibility endanger its existence. ted : 
And, if the Union should be dissolved upon the M 
question of slavery, what will be the consequen- = 
ea 


ces? An entire non-intercourse between. its dif- 
ferent parts, mutual jealousies, and implacable 
wars. The hopes of the friends of liberty, in 
every clime, would be blasted; and despotism 
might regain her empire over the world. I might 
present in detail the evils which would flow from 
disunion, butI forbaar. I shall not further lift the 
curtain. ‘The scene would be too painful. The 
good sense and sound patriotism of the People of 
the North, when once aroused to the danger, will 
apply the appropriate remedy, The peaceful in- 
fluence of public opinion will save the Union. — 

The select committee might report a resolution 
which would obtain the unanimous vote of the sen- 
ate, declaring that neither the Congress of the 
United States, nor any State, 7oF any. combination 
of individuals in any State, 2as any right to inter- 
fere with the existence or regulation of slavery 1 
any other State, where it is recognised by law— 
Even the abolitionists themselves, so far as my | 
knowledge extends, have never denied this princl- | 
ple. It was solemnly announced by the first-Con- | 

ss; and it is most clearly the doctrine of the 
Constitution. That instrument expressly recog: 
nises the right to hold slaves as property mm States 
where slavery exists. This, then, is nota ques 
tion of general morality, affecting the consciences 
of men, but it is a question of constitutional law" | 
When the States became parties to the Fede 4 
compaet, they entered into a solemn agreement tha 
roperty in slaves should be as inviolable. as any 








other property. 





Whilst the Constitation endures, 5 ‘ 









































ee ee 11 ANTHROPIS : eS ey | vertheless, with as much ’p " ret umstan " Ese: I Sg OTe . 
o human power, except that of al m5 a THE. PH ILANTHROPIS December 9th, a notice was inserted in'the Delphi Ord- | an. effort nike Lies eal bisa ath. aha ra Taga bey hope $0; we hope that the’ Ohio press’ patticu- nate any petitions touching the abolition of slavery 
reich slavery exists, has any Of cle, Carll Co, Te, cling a public meetiOg forthe purpose | ae often fond. uarailing, they set themwelves tothe wane | aes eens out sHtODE, Unqualified comms | in any of the etatee; such petitiony shall be ielntly 


i Wa 
An attempt on the part of any EDITED BY G. BATES ot sane! dation of this. measure, The real -friends.of free- 








of passing’resolutions against the incendiary act, of circula-’ 








with the quoaieans striction of abolitionism, by resolving that it rejected Without “debate, and without farther of 















































































i this right ATI: : i fae “its : oe a sae" 

other State, or of Congress». 1 om itution. CLINCIN NATI: tion petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District : ted by the ‘conathtution, ‘ineutti dom and constitutional right in the House. are few, | other proceeding thereon,”.dcce . This is : 
would be a palpable violation oe Menu with Tuesday Morning, January 23, 1638. Columbia, &c, The meeting was held, solemn weluies slave-states, an peal ye the Giont, ace and have to contend against a most malignant op- sodoagutne temiedaas ona eaaneion 
= ‘4 ght oreign Government as in. any of Death of Mrs. A. Cy Colby. were passed, and on its adjournment notice was inserted.| How vain! We are men, and American citizens: areyou | Pann They need help, they deserve to be sus- | 1790; thought of petitioning Cotigress touching “dhe 
slavery uné@here it now exists. I feel confident . : have to record the | 2 wesunepapers calling a public meeting, for the purpose] more? “Youhave fesolved that we ate wrong; but we have | 1°47 ® thousand voices from the press should ‘go | abolition of slavery. inthe states? .But, iv is worse 
the een 2 Bie d not bea single dissenting voice} With feelings af doup qnqrom, we Dave rae <i of forming an anti-slavery society! _» | Fesolved that you are wrong. Why should your resolu- up, cheering them onwards, but thundering rebuke } than gratuitous,—it opens the door for encroichmeat’ 
that ote Senate against the adoption of such a | death of Mrs. A, C. Colby, wife of payne nig me So it goes—you first, we next. The Meeting was to be.| tions, be 1 AP a Noh than ours? We in the ears of men who think that American citizens | on the right of petition; it assumes the p rineiple 
eetation udey § Tatas suggested. Isaac Colby. She died in this city on the morning | held on the 20th of this month. It ie likely our abolition | have examined this whole question in the light of it ne may be cheated out of their rights... .- ‘that it is right and proper to deny the right of pe- 

A second resolution might assert the principle | 19tb. - friends by this time have convinced their neighbors, that the | hive you done sot ‘Have you taken pains to inform youre There is work too for the People, Read'the fol- | tition, when directed to. unconstitutional objects. 


Itis difficult to speak of Mrs. Colby, now that she has 
gone fromthe society of earth, in language that shall not 
seem exaggerated, So excellent were the attributes of her 
character, that the mind is anxious to exhibit them in the 
most glowing style. In her, mental endowments of ahigh 


first meeting was just the thing necessary to originate the 
second, . 

The people of Delhi got the start sf our grave Senate, in 
patriotic resolves against abolition, The Oracle of Delhi 
and the Oracle of S. Carolina have both uttered tneir voices, 


selves of dur Operations and doctrines, from candid inspec- lowing apd then ACT. 
tion, or from mere newspaper and hear-say reports? Some 
of youre in the habit of barning, our publications, when 
‘sent $0 you,—so said one of your number. Is it in this way 
you would commend your wisdom to us? Is it by avoid- 


But who shall decide what objects are constitution- 
al or otherwise? It is true that the instande partis 
cularized is one, on which there may be: nO differ- 
ence of opinion. All may believe that it is uncon 


that Congress have no right under the Constitution 
to prohibit the transfer of slaves by a citizen of one 
State to a citizen of another State, when slavery 18 
recognized by the laws of both. The power ~ 
regulate commerce among the several States” ¢ 





e From the Emanei *ipator tor, 

1. Let petitions, praying Congress to RE- 
SCIND the obnoxious resolutions, be immediate- 
ly put in circulation in every county and town of 











. : i i : ‘oi inciple. | _. nay ; i stitutional for Congréss to in “ ing the 
never be construed into a power to Se aeaenaes order, were brought under ea Speer : ma with the same effect, we reckon, ing formation you think to gain knowledge? Will you the nee states, ; : Fab alition’ of elas fe fs pierre touching we 
merce. Regulation is one thing, @N0- | The love of God was emphatically the pervad Mob Bill. asgn your ignorance asa reason why your judgment should 2. Let petitions, praying your respective State ition” of slavery in the states. 


But, the assumption is,'that the Senate’ may és 
fuse to receive petitions when, in 17s judgment, 
these petitions respect an tnconstitutionabobject. 
Grant this prerogative and it may be éxerted’in 
other cases, where there may not be such harmony 
of opinions Mr. Calhoun. believes that the abolition 
of slavery in the district of Columbia is beyond the 
constitutional power of Congress. Suppose a ma- 
jority of the Senate held the same opinion,—then, 
according to the assumption in Mr. Clay’s resolu- 
tion, the Senate might rightfully deny to the people 
the right of petitioning for ruts object. No, no; 
let us. have the right of petition preserved in all ite 
fullness.- Let it be unlimited; let it be exercised; 
unquestioned, upon aAtL supsects. To receive and 
refer a petition, though manifestly for an unconsti-: 
tutional object, can dono harm, for a committee 
may report accordingly; but to deny reception to a 


PUstetwer-- she, eround that its obiect is beyond tke 
power of Congress, is mischievous in its tendencies, 


because the principle thus assumed may be 80 ex- 
tended as to fritter away the right of petition, until 
it become utterly valueless, 

Mr. Clay’s third resolution refrains from arsert- 
ing that the Constitution does not empower Con- 
gres@ to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia, 
but it takes the ground Mr. Van Buren took;—the 
abolition of slavery there would be a violation of 


Legislatures to protest against this deliberate and 
systematic violation of the Constitution on the part 
of Congress, be at the same time circulated, 
3. Let this be done thoroughly—speedily—AT 
ONCE. There is not a moment to be lost. If 
every individual who reads this circular will go to 
work, forthwith, to procure signatures to such pe- 
titions, a speedy and healthful reaction will be felt 
in the national legislature, ‘The recreantrepresen- 
tatives of northern freemen may be made to com- 
prehend their duty to their constituents and to the 
Constitution they had sworn to support. .'The ini- 
quitous resolution itself may be rescinded before 
the close of the present session. 
We are aware that many of you have already 
done much in the work of circulating petitions. 
But we confide in you as tried and true men. We 
know and appreciate your labors—your self-deny- 
ing and arduous devotion to the cause of human 
froadam Wa are Neronad-at van wilk feel. ith 
; ; _ ,., | us, that the present is no time for repose. e 
WhileMr, Calhoun’s resolutions were under discussion in work must be done now,—the aggression must be 
the Sende, Mr. Smith moved as an amendment, a proviso, met art once. SHALL IT BE DONE? Your 
that nothing contained in the resolutions should be so con-| answer to this question may decide the destinies 
strued, as'to express an opinion adverse to certain principles | of this country. May the God of the oppressed 
of the Declaration of Independence, the freedom of speech | give you wisdom and strength for the emergency! 
and of the press, &c, Mr, Calhoun contended that the ef- Ycsie, very respectfully, 

i Cor. Sec’s. 


es cantinue to be property 
under the Constitution, Congress might as well un- 
dertake to prohibit the People of ays Ao 
from selling their domestic manufactures in Sout 
Carolina, as to prohibit the master of a slave in 
Virginia from disposing of him to his neighbor in 
North Carolina. Both cases rest upon the same 
principle of constitutional law. The power to reg- 
ulate does not imply the power to destroy. I be- 
lieve that such a resolution would encounter no se- 
rious opposition in the Senate. 

Again, a third resolution might be adopted in re- 
vard to the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, which would unite nearly every suffer- 


age in the Senate. This District was ceded to the | F 
United States by Virginia and Maryland. At the | friend. For her to know the truth, was to feel and mani- 


date of the cession, they were both slaveholding fest its power. She loved it for its own sake, and for the 
States, and they continue to be so at this day.— | sake of its Author, and maintained it with that uncompro- 
Does any man suppose, for a single moment, that | mising and uniform zeal, which naturally flows from habitual 
hey would have ever made this cession, if they | faith in God, 
1ad supposed that Congress would abolish slavery Her benevolence was as remarkable as her love of truth 
n this District of oe miles oer “Go leas oni and moral independence. It was thoroughly Christian in 
ed in their surrounding territories ¢ é Sey d of course, “Fall of mercy atid of good fruits, 
sontinues in these og States, it would be a viola- shame ms iaitiy, | ik without aypotiing!* tae dice 
ion of the implied faith which we pledged pig es found no resting-place in her bosom. Adopted into the 
ts i convert this I : 
by he — *- penny Bom and des- | family of God, she had learned from him to be no respecter 
pan ac > ies and security of persons. The world was her home, and all the off- 
a “. - ett. Se an d become a city spring of God, of whatever color or condition, she loved, 
this District wer 4 because they were equally the children of her Father in 


her being, and under its influence her entire character was 
moulded, Her morality was “pure, consistent and lofty, 
for it was the teflection of this sublime principle. God 
dwelt in her heart, and her outward acts seemed the reve- 


have weight? We burn nothing, you say. Our. ears are 
ever open; whatever can be urged by you in behalf of sla- 
very, or against abolition, we listen to with respect, Your 
lsayings and doings have so much value in our eyes, that 
/they are embalmed in our publications, Surely in. this mat- 
ter, humble though we be, our, example ought to instruct 
you. 
(CpGoon.—A correspondent writes, “we shall makea| We think it not venturing too far to predict, that in less 
thorough effort to sustain our paper in co. We have | than two years hence, the Senate will not feel itself greatly 
engaged an agent to lecture here one or two months, and as complimented by any allusion to the present resolutions, 
he will commence in about two weeks, we shall follow his 
efforts with an attempt to get an anti-slavery paper into every 
family that we can, Our paper must be sustained; and if 
every abolitionist would follow every lecture with a thorough 
effort to introduce it into-every circle, we should seenre the 
advantage gained. But if a man is once abolitionized, and 
then left a prey to political and many of our religious perio- 
dicals, we soon lose him. Speak to him ina few months 
after on the subject of slavery, and you find he has gone 
back and became more hard than ever.” 
So we think, An abolitionist who will not, when able, 
take an anti-slavery paper, will soon backslide. 


ther. As long as slav Several of our exchanges have noticed in highly favorable 


terms, the attempt in our legislature to carry through the 
mob-bill. We have seen no article in any paper, relating to 
the matter, which has not recognized fully the propriety and 
necessity of such an enactment, Public sentiment is ma- 
nifestly in its favor, 





lations of his presence. ah : 
Of her charater as 2 mother, wife, and sister, we would 


ure to speak, Terms of praise, such as our poor 
pen might command, would do her injustice. But there 
are two traits in her character as belonging to the world, 
that we delight to dwell upon, These were, an inflexible 
attachment to truth, and an intense devotion to the cause 
of suffering humanity. 

“[f ye know the truth, the truth shall make you free.” — 
ully applicable was this noble saying to our lamented 


not vent 

















«As Like, As Like Can Be.” 
While the resolutions of the General Conference of 1836 
were under discussion, a member moved to amend the se- 
cond resolution by inserting immediately after its repr obation 
of “modern abolitionism,” a sentiment contained in their 
disrline—‘“and that we are as much as ever convinced of 


the greatayijof slavery.” ‘I'he amendment was rejected by 
a vote of 123 w 24 











Crudity, 
The Pennsylvania Sentinel says, 
“The question of slavery in the states has been settled by 
the Constitution, and we of the North have not the shadow 
of a right to meddle with it; nor can we do so without a 
breach of the Constitution. Shall we wantonly break down 


fect of stch a resolution would be to nullify his resolutions, James G. Birney, 
The amendment was lost by alarge vote. Exizur Wrient, Jr., 


of refuge for the abolitionists. It would be a se- The construction put by slave-holders on the resolutions Henry B. Stanton, 


cure asylum from whence they could scatter ar- 
rows, firebrands, and death throughout the slave- 


heaven. Her devotion to the cause of human rights was 
intense and consistent; in the fullest and best sense of the 
word, she was an abolitionist. But, a simple circumstance, 


the barriers, which that sacred instrument has erected ?” 








of the General Conference, was decidedly in favor of sla- 


very. So jestifies Judge Lewis of Louisiana, So, the con- | Made use of. They should be copied ona sheet of 


tc? The following forms of petitions may be 


“that good faith which was implied in the cession, 





and in the acceptance of the territory,” &c. Now 





struction that will be given to Mr, Calhoun’s resolutions, will | P@PET- 
be deeidedly adverse to free principles. In fact, the Senate 
seemed determined on this. After all the resolutions had 
been disposed of, Mr. Smith submitted an amendment, the 
purport of which was, that nothing in the foregoing resolu- 
tions should be understood as intended to impair, orin any 
manner abridge the liberty of speech and of the press and 


holding States. It would become the very centre 
of agitation. 

The People of this District have viewed with 
amazement and indignation the reiterated and per- 
severing attempts which have been made by the 
citizens of distant States to interfere in their do- 
mestic concerns, and deprive them of their proper- 


Satisracrony Expranation.—A few weeks since, we 
took occasion to comment on an article in the Philanthropist, 
which we thought was not sufficiently explicit in regard to the 
duty of immediate emancipation, ‘The editor of that paper 
has since explained himself more fully in regard to the re- 
marks in question, and has showed that his views of immedi- 
ate emancipation, are sound and sterling. Our worthy asso- 
ciate is requested to excuse what might appear to him some- 


to us, the obligations imposed by ‘good faith,”’ and 
a written constitution appear equally binding. If 
we could be convinced that it was well understood 
at the time of the cession, and that the cession was 
made with the full understanding by both parties te 
it, that slavery should never be abolished in the ter- 









PETITION TO CONGRESS. 
To the Hon. the House of Representatives of the 
United States: 

The undersigned, citizens of , have seen 
with alarm a resolution passed by your honorable 
body, on the 21st of December, 1837, in the fol- 


that took place towards the close of her life, will better il- 
lustrate her character than a volume of words. Nature was 
fast sinking; the pains of death had got hold of her. Her 
pastor who had been sent for to pray with her, asked her 
if there were any particular request she wished presented 
to the throne of grace. She paused a few moments, and 


ty. They have protested against this foreign in- 
terference with their rights; but they have protes- 
ted in vain. Petitions still continue to flow in, al- 
though the petitioners ought to know that slavery 
exists here in its mildest form, and that, if they 
should be successful, there would not be a single 
slave left in the District upon which the law could 
operate. Before any bill for this purpose could 
pase Congress, all the slaves here would be sold 
and sent away into the slave States, far from the 
place of their birth and their affections. Success 
in this attempt would thus place the slaves them- 
selves in a worse condition than they are at pres- 
ent. 


A resolution might, therefore, be adopted, in ac- 
cordance with the spirit and tone of President Van 
Buren’s remarks upon this subject, in his admira- 
ble inaugural address. It might declare that whilst 
slavery exists in Maryland and Virginia, it ought 
not, in the opinion of the Senate, to be abolished 
in the District of Columbia. 

This committee ought to be most carefully se- 
ecied by the Senate. It should be composed of 


then answered—“Pray that God may pour out his spirit 
upon all the nations of the earth, break every yoke, and 
let the oppressed go free; and pray for the poor oppressed 
mothers, who are now prevented from bringing up their 


children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord,” 


Such was her character, firm, collected, thoughtful, and 


sublimely benevolent, even when flesh and heart were 
failing. 








Members of the Legislature to whom we send the Philan- 
thropist, if they do not wish to receive it, will please return 
it, writing “Refused” on the margin, Recently a package, 
weighing 1 oz, and charged 50 cents, was forwarded to us 
frm Columbus: it was a number of the Philanthropist re- 
turned. A member of the Legislature we presume, had cho- 
sen this ingenious plan to wreak his spite upon us, A man 
who would thus deprive us of 50 cents without an equiva- 
lent, is guilty of the same crime as if he should steal it from 
our pocket. For the special benefit of this person, we would 
state that the Post office does not sanction such petty larce- 
ny; Our money, on representing the case, was promptly re- 
funded. 








nen whose opinions would command the greatest 
reight throughout the country. Every thing like 
party politics should be banished from our deliber- 
ations on this subject. I should deem myself guil- 
ty of moral treason, if, on a question which may 
endanger the existence of the Union, I could per- 
mit my conduct to be influenced by the petty de- 
sire of obtaining a party triumph. Let the resolu- 
tions be framed in a most conciliatory spirit, and 
let them be clothed in language which shall shock 
the opinions of no Senator. Provided the sub- 
stance be retained, I care not for the form. Such 
resolutions, adopted by an almost unanimous vote, 
migh exert the happiest influence. They would 
mark a clear and a broad line of separation between 
the friends of the Union on the one side, and the 
abolitionists on the other. They would free the 
question from the party politics of the day, and 
woud rally all the friends of the Constitution every 


where in their support. 


The Middle and Northern States are the field 
upon which this great battle must be fought. I fear 
ot, I doubt not, the result, if Senators from the 





Interesting Intelligence. 

One of our correspondents, writing from Columbus, 
seems sanguine in the expectation that the “Black Laws” 
will be repealed, “Every day petitions are presented for 
this object.” He states, that “it is not considered an aboli- 
tion movement here,” (Columbus.) “All lovers of justice, 
I believe, will unite in protecting the poor colored man in 
his honest earnings. At least I have met with several per- 
sons in both houses, who disclaim abolitionism, and yet go 
heart and hand, for this measure.” In another letter he in- 
forms us, that “the whole community is waked up on the 
subject;” and we further learn from him, that there are ‘“‘¢zvo 
committees from the yearly meeting of Friends, to urge the 
repeal of the obnoxious laws.” “I.can see plainly,” he says, 
‘that a little more power will accomplish the object. A few 
hundred names more may be the turning influence.— 
Why not bring it to bear this year as well as put it off till 
the next?” 

A little more force—a few hundred names more—who 
will not make an effort? Fellow laborer in this good work, 
who knows but, that the hundred petitioners You can secure 





south, where the People are already united, would 


at consent to adopt the bunsels of those who must 
ear-the brunt fhe contest, 


Mr. Preston made a few remarks, which, from 
is position, with his back to the reporters, were 
most wholly unheard by them, in which he was 
nderstood to commend very highly the sentiments 
xpressed by Mr. Bucnanan. But Mr. P. was 
uch averse to the proposed reference, because it 
ould occasion much loss of time in going over the 
ame ground again. Such had been the result in 
ie other House. He wished the Senate itself to 
roceed with the resolutions. God grant they 
ight have the effect desired; but Mr. P. wished 
is constituents to know that he distrusted their ef- 
cacy. ‘The protection of the South must depend 
n themselves. He hoped the resolutions would 
ot be referred; it could do no good, and would 
rotract the disenssion, of which he was already 
eartily wearied. 

Mr. BENToN then withdrew the motion to com- 
ut the subject to a select committee. 

Mr. Morris read an extract from the paper re- 
‘rred to by Mr. Rives, which, by mistake, appear- 
d to him as « part of _the Methodist document, the 
eading of which (as it related to the moon) exci- 
ed some merriment. 
saa a said that he had hoped the subject 
caer ve been referred to a committee, as it was 
oy 7. ing Ao to the Senate to sit day after 
sak oan g abstract creeds, and establishing par- 

interpretations of the Constitution; all whi h 
vas foreign to th veel 
gn € purposes of legislation. He 


by a little extra effort, may turn the scale in favor of mercy 
and Justice? may fix forever the decision of the Legislature 


on the side of RIGHT? 
will not long be deferred. 








(c7Our new paper has not yet arrived; but by-and-by the 
Philanthropist shall come out in its proper dress. 


OCPThis week we lave crowded ourself into a small space, 
and omitted miscellaneous matter, for the sake of what must 
peculiarly interest every class of readers,—the Debate on Mr, 
Calhoun’s resolutions, We are surrounded with interesting 
matter, and hardly know what to lay our hand on first. 


ap We have received a very curious epistle from our 
friend Fexw: will he be so kind as to explain to us the od- 
ject of it? 


(cp An intelligent individual writing to us concerning the 
representatives of a certain county, and their opinions on 
the obnoxious laws, says, “We shall watch their course and 
REMEMBER THEM AT THE BALLOT-BOX,” Right! The Bal- 
lot-box,—take the question there, and we shall soon have it 
decided: these black laws must be repealed, 








(crJanuary 13th, Mr. Foote presented in the House a me- 
morial from the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society. It is intended 
to sustain the prayer of petitions relating to our oppressive 
laws. The facts embodied in it have been. collected from all 
parts of the State, with great labor and much caution. They 
are of an exceedingly interesting character. We ourself 
had no idea, that the colored people in Ohio, were so gener- 
ally industrious and well-conditioned, as these facts abun- 
dantly testify. 


Act in this belief, and your hope 


thing like needless particularity in regard to his phraseology. 
But the fact is, that just at this juncture, great efforts are 
making to turn aside our good ship a little from the straight 
line in which we have been sailing, and we wish all our 
friends to keep so close to the line, as not to have even the 
appearance of deviation from the stern simplicity of the ab- 
olition faith. The Philanthropist is true to the trust.— 
Emancipator. 








For the the Philanthropist. 
Resolutions. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of New Peters- 
burg Anti-Slavery Society, holden Dec. 11, 1837, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted:— 
1, That in conseq uence of the destruction of the Alton 
Observer, the murder of its editor, and the sufferings of 
its defenders, we feel more imperiously ealled on than ever 
to supportthe Philanthropist, that the cause of human rights 
may be sustained and promoted in the West. 
(We omit the second resolution, for reasons that will 
readily suggest themselves to our Petersburg friends.) 
3. That we can conceive of no measure so well calcu- 
lated to promote the great cause of human righte in the 
Mississippi Valley, as that of supporting and extending the 
circulation of the above journal. 
4. That to let the Philanthropist sink at the present crisis, 
would be striking our flag to the enemies of liberty, and 
levelling down an important barrier to the reign of terror, 
5. That the above be forwarded for publication in the 
Philanthropist and Ohio News. 

J. W, EASTMAN, Cor. Sec’y, 
P.S.—The Executive Committee of New Petersburg A. 
S. Society, consists of its officers, viz.:— 
JAMES YOUNG—President. 


Tuomas a Vice-Presidents. 
C: M. Jounson, 


Witttam Garrnitt—Treasurer. 

J. B. M’Connet—Rec, Secretary. 

J. W. Eastman—Cor. Secretary. 
John R. Strain, 
John Stevenson, 
James M’Coy, 
William Wilson, 


Managers. 








Conclusion of the Matter. 
According to our expectations, Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions 
have passed, except the fifth and sixth, The fifth was sub- 
stituted by a resolution of Mr, Clay, which, although declar- 


the right ofpetition, The Senate, by a vote of 23 to.21 laid 
the amendment on the table; thus leaving us fairly at liberty 
to infer, that the resolutions were intended to impair and 
abridge these priceless rights! Freemen of the North! Your 
servants have abused your confidence, they are making mer- 
chandize of your liberties: will you bear it? 








Mr. Smith, of Indiana, and Mr. Morris, of Ohio. 


We are not apt to deal in encomiums, but we shall 
now praise, be¢ause we cannot help it. 

Indiana has reason to be proud of her fearless, 
high-minded and eloquent Senator, Mr. Smith. In 
the debate on Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, he made a 
speech, full of sound sense, warm with generous 
feelings, and clothed in excellent language. 

Our readers will find it in the report of the debate 
published in to-day’s paper. His pithy notice of 
Mr. Norvell’s ““minsaTure” resolutions, and keen re- 
ply to Mr. Allen, are admirable, and as to Mr. Hub- 
bard. we doubt whether he will hereafter be so offi- 
cious in bringing forward the degraded state of New 
Hampshire with her resolutions, to prove how ex- 
emplary and ardent is the devotion of at least one 
State to Southern interests. We have seen nothing 
fron Mr. Webster, during the whole of the debate, 
that can be compared, for clearness of exposition, 
manly vigor, justness of sentiment and uncomprom- 
ising fidelity to the cause of free principles, with 
the noble effort of Mr. Smith. As to the part of 
his speech that relates to abolitionism, we perceive 
Mr. Smith is in error,—an error however, which, 
on better acquaintance with our enterprise, he will, 
we are quite sure, acknowledge. 

The name of Mr. Morris we mention with plea- 
sure. With an independence worthy of all praise, 
he enst aside the restraints of party, and showed 
himself throughout the debate the devoted and able 
defender of the rights of American citizens. The 
million of freemen in Ohio will not forget to honor 
the man, who contended so inflexibly in behalf of 
the Constitution and those great free principles, 
consecrated by the blood of their fathers. Nor will 
they forget their other Senator, Wintram ALLEN, 





ed by Mr, Calhoun to be too wndertoned for the occasion, 
is high-toned enough deeply to wound the feelings of every 
man whose heart is right in the cause of freedom, 
The sixth resolution, it will be seen, was laid on the table, 
on motion of Mr, Preston,—not because its principles were 
hostile to the sentiments of a majority in the Senate, but 
Q(CPBEcAUSE ACTION UPON IT AT THIS TIME MIGHT INTER- 
FERE WITH THE succEss oF Mr, PresTon’s RESOLUTION 
RESPECTING THE ANNEXATION OF Texas. 
Mark this movement. Slave-holders have got # majority 
in the Senate in favor of their measures, and they can do 
just what pleases them, 








Debate on Calhoun’s Resolutions. 


We shall pubiish in our paper the whole of this debate, 
as reported in the National Intelligencer. It is the most im- 
portant anti-slavery matter, that can be spread before the 
community. Nothing can have more influence in dissipa- 
ting the delusion under which the people of the free states 
labor, in regard to Southern slavery, than the startling reve- 
lations made by slave-holders themselves. This important 
debate exhibits with more painful distinctness than evor, 
the reckless spirit, offensive pretensions, and aggressive 
tendencies of slavery, and strikingly confirms the great 
truth, that this system ever demands, as one of ‘its essential 
securities, a gross abridgment of the rights of freemen, 

Mr. Calhoun’s efforts so far have been productive of much 
good. We doubt whether all of the agents, now employed 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society, have done so much 
in the same period to promote our cause, as this champion 


who, regardless of the rights and dignity of the 
State which he faithlessly represents, with most de- 
termined servility devoted himself to the promotion 
of the illiberal policy of nullifying slave-holders. 








Right of Petition---Patton’s Resolution. 

We rejoice to notice the numerous manifestations 
of right feeling, in regard to this resolution. Last 
year the same resolution substantially, was passed, 
bu the nation slept. Very few papers, except anti- 
slavery ones, noticed it any further than as ai: item 
of news. This year, the prees is speaking out againat 
it in indignant tones. The vote of our Ohio déle- 
galion appears to have given general satisfaction 
thibughout the State. Public sentiment is rapidly 
changing, and it would be well for Congress to watch 
the signs of the times. 

As a people we are slow of heart, to see, feel or 
believe. Behold the ascendency gained by the mob- 
spirit among us, simply because the people were 
not prompt and energetic in suppressing the First 
symptoms of a licentious spirit. If the prees had 
been as consistent and unqualified in its rebukes of 
lawless violence five years ago, as it is now, the mob- 
spirit would have been strangled in its birth, We 
beseech the conductors of the public press to take 
warning from the evil consequences which have 
flowed from their unfaithfulness in this matter, and 
hereafter prove themselves sleepless, keen-eyed sen- 
tinels on the watch-towers of Freedom, prompt to 


lowing words: 


papers, touching the abolition of slavery, or the 
buying, selling, or transfer of slaves in any state, 
territory, or district of the United States, shall be 
laid on the table, without reading, or reference, or 
printing, and that no further action whatever shall 
be had thereon.” 


rights of your memorialists, and a violation of the 


jealous of their liberties, respectfully request your 


ever been heard of. If he mean that the Free 


‘Resolved, That all memorials, petitions and 


Regarding this resolution as. subversive of the 


constitutional guaranty of the freedom of petition, 
the undersigned, with the earnestness of citizens 


honorable body immediately to RESCIND it, and 
thus permit the prayers and memorials of the peo- 
ple to be heard in the halls of the national legisla- 
ture. 

PETITION TO THE STATE LEGISLATURE. 
To the Hon. the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of 

The undersigned, citizens of , would 
call the attention of your honorable body to a reso- 
lution passed by the House of Representatives of 
the United States, on the 21st of December, 1837, 
as follows: 

‘‘Resolved, That all memorials, petitions and pa- 
pers, touching the abolition of slavery, or the 
buying, selling, or transfer of slaves in any state, 
territory, or distriet of the United States, shall be 
laid on the table, without reading, or reference, or 
printing, and that no further action whatever shall 
be had thereon.” 

Your petitioners regard this resolution as des- 
tructive of the right of petition—a violation of the 
constitutional guaranty on this subject,—a preced- 
ent which, if followed, would lead to the overthrow 
of our government,’ and the dissolution of the 
Union; and they therefore pray your honorable 
body, as the representatives of freemen, to PRO- 
TEST, IN THE NAME OF THE PEOPLE, 
against it;—to invoke Congress immediately to 
RESCIND it;—and to forward a copy of your pro- 
ceedings on the subject to the senators and repre- 
sentatives of this state in Congress, to be by them 
laid before that body. 

zc Inasmuch as a large number of the petitions, 
whose prayer has been denied a hearing by the res- 
olution of December 21, were signod by the WO- 
MEN of the United States, we trust that those pe- 
titioners will not be ‘“‘weary in welldoing;” but 
unitedly memorialize Congress against this virtual 
denial of the right of petition, by which alone they 
are enable to bring the cause of the suffering and 
the dumb before that body. 

ec The petitions should be signed and forward- 
ed to Congress with the least possible delay. Let 
caeh town send them on without waiting to collect 
all which may be in circulation in a county. 








Mr. Clay’s Resolutions. 


Mr. Clay’s, resolutions do him no honor. They 
are characterized by a want of that sagacity and 
constitutional knowledge which on other occasions 
he has abundantly exhibited. His first resolution 
denies to the people of the free states the power, 
‘to interfere in any manner whatever,” with South- 
ern slavery. ‘IN ANY MANNER WHATEVER!’’ Now 
our statesmen may pass resolutions of this sort till 
doomsday; so long as the Federal Constitution gua- 
rantees to us freedom of thought and utterance, we 
feel that we HAVE the power to interfere with 
southern. slavery. The resolution is contradicted 
on the spot. What are Senators now doing? In- 
TERFERING with slavery in the states by free discus- 
sion. If Mr. Clay means, that we have no right 
to assail the system by force. he might have spared 
this resolution.. No pretension to such a right, his 


ritory, this understanding should bind us as strongly 
as any constitution. 
think, candid examination of this matter, we must 
utterly disbelieve that there are any circumstances 
whatever to warrant the assumption embraced in 
the resolution. 


But after a full, and, we 


Our readers will find this subject 
the power of Congress over the district of Colum- 
bia—most ably argued in the articles we are now re- 
publishing from the New York Evening Post, over 
the signature of ‘*Wythe.” 
Mr. Clay thinks that Congress ought not to abo- 
lish slavery in the district of Columbia, or in the ter- 
ritory of Florida: and that no power is delegated to 
it by the constitution to suppress the internal or do- 
mestic slave-trades 

Mr. Cray Is SOUND IN THE FAITH oF SLAVERY, 
We subjoin his resolutions:— 


MR. CLAY’S RESOLUTIONS. 


The following are the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Clay in the senate, as a substitute for those offered 
by Mr. Calhoun:— 

‘«Resolved—That the institution of domestic sla- 
very, a3 now existing in many of the states of this 
confederacy, is subject to the exclusive power and 
control of those states respectively; and that no 
other state, nor the people of no. other state, nor 
Congress, can possess, or rightfully exercise, any 
power or authority, whatever, to interfere, in any 
manner whatever, therewith. 

Resolved—That if any citizens of the United 
States, regardless of the spirit of peace, harmony, 
and union, which should animate the various mem- 
bers of the confederacy and their respective citi- 
zens, shall present to the senate any petitions, 
touching the abolition of slavery in any of the 
states in which it exists, all such petitions shall 
be instantly rejected, without debate, and without 
further or other proceeding thereon, as relating to 
an object palpably beyond the scope of the con- 
stitutional power of Congress. 

Resolved—That when the district of Columbia 
was ceded by the states of Virginia and Maryland 
to the United States, domestic slavery existing. in 
both of these states, including the ceded territory, 
and that, as it still continues in both of them,-it 
could not be abolished within the district without 
a violation of that good faith which was implied 
in the cession and in the acceptance of the territo- 
ry; nor, unless compensation were made to the 
proprietors of slaves, without a manifest infringe- 
ment of an amendment to the constitution of the 
United States; nor without exciting a degree of 
just alarm and apprehension in the states, recog- 
nizing slavery, far transcending, in mischievous 
tendency, any possible benefit which could be ae- 
complished by abolition. 

Resolved, therefore, That it is the deliberate 
judgment of the senate; that the institution of do- 
mestic slavery ought not to be abolished within 
the district of Columbia: and it earnestly hopes 
that all sincére friends of the Union, und of har- 
mony and general tranquillity will cease to agitate 
this disturbing question. But the senate feels it- 
self, at the same time, constrained, from a high 
sense of duty, in respect to the constitutional right 
of petition, to declare, that it holds itself bound to 
receive, and respectfully to treat, any petition 
couched in decorons language, which may be pre- 
sented by citizens of the United States, touching 
slavery in the district of Columbia. 

Resolved, therefore, That, upon the presenta- 
tion of any such petitions, they shall be received, 
and referred to the appropriate committee. 
Resolved—That it would be highly inexpedient 
to abolish slavery in Florida, the ‘only territory of 
the United States in which it now exists, because 
of the serious alarm and just apprehensions which 








































































































sTaTes have no power to interfere by force,who 
doubts it? If he mean that Conarrss has’‘no power 
to interfere officially with abolition,—who doubts it? 
—The solemn affirmation of such truisms is not 
far from ridiculous. We would remind Mr. Clay 
here, that Mr. Gurley, secretary of the society of 
which he is presiden:, intimated at its last meeting, 
that the friends of colonization never expected to 
realize the graud results which it contemplated, 
unless by obtaining the co-operation of the general 
and state governments. All the world knows, that 
the two grand results are, the ultimate extinction 
of slavery, and the transportation of the slaves to 
Africa. Behold the catenation,«the extinction of 
southern slavery one of the gréat objects of the 
Colonization Society, for the successful accomplish- 
ment of which the society looks ultimately vo the 
in the bloody scenes of Alton. Let this congres- | co-operative INTERFERENCE of THE Grverat Go- 
sional optrage on the rights of the people be winked | yeaywenr. Henry Clay is president of this society, 
at, and jwho can tell what encroachments may follow | and yet moves in the Senate a resolution, affirming, 
next. Too much vigilance, too much jealousy, can-| that Congress possesses no power or ‘authority to 
not harm us, or our rulers; too little will pave the | interfere in any manner whatever with domestic j : 
way fot the subversion of our liberties, slavery in the Southern states! _ : ' with the deepest satisfaction, everywhere 
Hon. John Quincy Adams has given notice that| “So much for consistency. * : 


at an eafly day, he will move the rescrnpine of Pat- Hie second resolution declares, “that if any citi- ie liberty, and happiness of the people of the 
ton’r Ypres Wi nited States.” 


vould ask, On whom were these codes, creeds, and 
ibstractions,, to operate? They could have no 
vet whatever as law; whom, then, would they 
“a ig ve one person whatsoever! Did, then, 
sat i Senet to settle a thousand disputed 
ae sonal questions by propounding theories 

tract propositions? ‘To legislate was the 


luty of legislators 

.. OFS, hot to broach or to promul 
mini yy and theories. If a ‘is ios in. 
toduced on the subject, he (Mr. W 
ble to act; or, ; W.) would be a- 


if the Teport ; 
come up, it might be cecal of @ committee had 


was, however, the course 
regular, anomalous, and 
quences, converting the Senate 
of theoretical disputations. 

Mr. Rives said 












































would be thereby excited in the states sustaining 
that domestic institution; because the people of 
that territory have not asked it to be done, and; 
when admitted in thé Union, will be exclusively 
entitled to decide that quéstion for themselves: and 
also, because it would be in violation of a solemn 
compromise, made at a. memorable and critical 
period in the history of this country, by which, 
while slavery was prohibited north, it was admit- 
ted south of the line of 36 degrees and 30 minutes 

north latitude. seat ae 
Resolved—That no power is delegated by the 
constitution to Congress to prohibit in, or between 
the states tolerating slavery, the sale and removal 
of such persons as ate held in slavety by the laws 

of their states. rae ee PES 
Resolved—That whilst the senate, with painful 
regret, has seen the perseverance of certain citizens 
of the: United States in the agitation of the. aboli- 
tion of domestic slavery, thereby ng distrust 
and diseontent and satisfaction. among the 
people of the United States, who. should ever che- 
rish towards each other fraternal sentiments—i 

beholda, 


of slavery. North and South are alike indebted tohim, for 
conferring increased odium on Slavery, and attaching an 
importance to our operations, which must greatly facilitate 
future efforts. \ 

Experience is lost on men, who yield themselves ub to 
the guidance of prejudice and passion. What after allhas 
the senate done? Nothing more than their masters, the 


people did, long ago, They are only following the exam\e 
he had had the honor of representing his State in the Sen-| set them by the citizens of Boston, New York, Fane a 
ate, he had not been called upon to present a single abolition | Cincinnati. The sovereign People met in the majesty 
petition; and that was more than any other Senator from a | their numbers, framed resolutions quite as spirited and high- 
free State could say. Avrare boast! “Foaming out their | toned as Mr Calhoun’s, passed them uproariously, and then 
own shame,”—how applicable! Abolitionists know better | went home warm with generous zeal, verily believing that 
than to intrust their petitions to hands foul with the leprosy | they had killed abolition. Had they not voted it, dead!— 
of slavery, Dead then it must be. Well, what was the result? “Ay— 
there's the rub.” Ministers and merchants, judges and law- 
“4 yers, politicians and post-masters had met together to put 
of mh al of excitement on the subject | out a fire by resolutions, but they only added fuel. They 
floor, when, an eka are —— efforts have been made | meant to anathematize, but their anathemas were hidden 
essfully, after two | £88.” No won Pg onists, but without entire suc- | blessings; Instead of intimidating, they enboldened; in. 
* Let the murderers in Alton be brought | stead of. disgracing, they honored. Few, that were promi- 


Mr. Wessrer that, | to condign ish RS : 
to proceed with his ORRIs, who was too indiaposed like a ear ments and the peace of Illinois will flow nent in those meetings, desire now: to be reminded a ame 


. remarks at th; : extra-patriotic exhibitions, 
was en : at this late h a extra-patriotic tions, ' 
The retka adjourment, Rei he eee oe friend for his promptness:in forwarding us| | Was the Senate of the’ United States igriorant of these 
adjoured. ae oe Subscribers, and for the information con-| things?’ They were not done in a corner, ‘Surely gentle- 
ned in another part of his letter. 5 men Senators had heard somewhat concerning them, Ne- 


sound the first approach of danger. Let them fix 
their eyes on the Congress of these United States. 
The record of their actions for two years, shows that 
Liberty may be as deeply wounded under the forms 
of law, as by trampling the law under foot. The 
mos has assailed the liberty of speech and the press, 
but the virtue of the community, we trust, is about 
to put down such attempts forever. The Congress 
of these United States, the men to whom we have 
delegated power for the promotion of the general 
welfare, have gone further than the mos. They 
have not only put down freedom of discussion among 
themsélves, but have dared for three sessions to 
deny to their constituents the right of petition. One 
act of tyranny is but a precedent for another. Mob-. 
violence was winked at, and the result may be read 


As to the stories that have been circulated about their 
thievishness, idleness and immorality, we knew them to be 
vile slanders, but we did not know the fullness of false- 
hood these embody, till after the investigation that has given 
birth to the memorial. 

_The Memorial will soon be published in pamphlet form, 








Mr. Ruggles, Senator from Maine, stated that so long as 
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reasons for such a decision. Now, however, that time was 
gone by, and reasoning any longer on the subject was out of 
the : 


. Mr, BAYARD said he would briefly give the reasons on 
which his-vote on this occasion would be founded. These 
resolutions appeared to him to wear a double aspect. As fat 
as they went for protection to the South, so far he (Mr. B.) 
was in favor of them; but there wss -an ambiguity in them, 
and behind this vagueness and ambiguity he thought he 
could see the doctrine of nullification peeping out, and half 
showing its hideous features. The very foundation and cor- 
ner-stone of these resolutions was the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion, namely, that this Government is not a Government of 
the People, but a treaty between certain independent States, 
This was the principle which pervaded all and each of these 

i and therefore he, for one, would never vote for 
such resolutions. He was not willing to be caught in a trap 
in this way. If the principle pervading these resolutions is 
sound, then nullification is sound and good, He [Mr. B.} 


Senate would be acting unguardedly in passing these reso- 
lutions, which might afterwards be used for other objects and 
purposes, Mr. B. was willing to mead the South; he 
Sipasht ite Watt clings of the abolitionists ee cruel, 
wanton, and unjustifiable, but at the same time he was not 
on that account willing to be caught by resolutions, and 
made to subscribe to doctrines which he considered to be 
essentially hostile to the nature und character of this go- 
vernment. There was not a single resolution among them 
all in which this poison of nullification might not be disco- 
vered lurking. He would not undertake to say that Mr. 
Calhoun intended to spread this doctrine by these resolu- 
tions; but whether he intended or not, there the doctrine 
was, and not to be mistaken; it was necessarily involved in 
the whole structure of the resolutions, With these views, 
he Mr. B.} should vote against all the resolutions, without 
exception, because he maintained the doctrine that this Go-. 
vernment was a Government of the People. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, in reply to Mr. Bayard, he was 
very happy that Senator had acquitted Mr, C. of any inten- 
tion to-admit into the resolutions what he [Mr. B.} called 
the poison of nullification. Such a covert attempt would 
have been utterly unworthy of himself, [Mr. C.]. On the 
contrary, he had submitted his resolutions to gentlemen 
whom he knew to be opposed to him on the subject of nul- 
lification; and only one alteration had been suggested, and 
that by his friend from Mississippi. Mr. C. instantly drew 
his pen through the part objected to; and if he was now 
permitted to judge, there was not a particle of nullification 
in the resolutions. 

Mr. Bayard. I did not say there -was nuilification in 
them; but that, if the principle that pervades them should 
be established, then nullification would also be established, 
or as right. 

Mr, Calhoun. That is an inference of the gentleman. 
But he knows perfectly well that at the very formation of 
this Government there were two parties, one of which be- 
lieved that the Government derived its authority from the 
mass of the People, and the other from the States as sov- 
reignties; one that it was a Federative Government, the other 
that it was a great consolidated Republic. But there was 
never a State-rights man from 1789 to this day, who did not 
believe that the States were parties to the compact; and 
there was pot a man in the South who did not admit this 
as fundamental in our system. Mr, C. said he now saw a} 
distinguished gentleman, of whom he would speak more free- 
ly if he had not been present, to whom he had submitted 
these resolutions, and who, though at antipodes with Mr. 
C, in nullification, had, after he had carefully examined 
them, declared them to be the creed of the whole party, 
With the State-rights party there could be no difference on 
these resolutions. 

When did nullification commence? - It did not come up 
a right, but as a remedy; and the only difference regarded 
nullification as an inference from the doctrines which all 
held incommon. Mr. C. here alluded to four decisions by 
Judge Baldwin, of the Supreme Court, which Mr. C. regard- 
ed as conclusive on the State-rights doctrines, though Judge 
B, was no nullifier, Mr. C. was more and more satisfied 
that there was but one conservative principle, which was 
that of the State-right doctrines of 1798, which Mr. C. had 
endeavored to embrace in his resolutions. The Senator from 
Delaware had denounced the abolitionists; but Mr. C. would 
tell him that they were excited to action by the consolida- 
tion creed. Their origin was found in religious fanaticism; 
but that which awakened them to action was the belief that 
they were responsible for the sins of the slave-holding States, 
and had just such a right to control them as a State has to 
control its counties. ‘The antidote to this was to be found 
in the opposite doctrine; and Mr. C.’s hope at this day was, 
that, by presenting the creed of State-rights, this question 
would be terminated in the non-slaveholding States, where 
itought to be. If this stand could not be taken on the Con- 
stitution, the South could find it nowhere, and a few elec- 
tions would sweep through both Houses of Congress, leav- 
ing the slaveholding States to their own protection; and then 
no man could tell what would become of this Union. Mr. 
C. thought best, with the Senator from Illinois, [Mr, Young, 
whom for this he highly commended,] to meet the question 
at once, manfully and fully. This was the only question 
that was competent to overthrow this happy Union; and 
misrepresented as Mr. C. had been for political purposes, 
there was not a man more highly in favor of the Union 
than he; and he hoped this day’s work was the beginning 
of the tide which was to throw back this dangerous fanati- 
cal spirit. Mr. C. was happy that the Sanator from Dela- 
ware had afforded him an opportunity to remove any possi- 
ble-suspicion on this subject; and, if any gentleman holding 
the State-right doctrines would say there was any squinting 
in the resolutions to nullification, Mr. C. would remove it. 

Mr. BAYARD said the principle which run through the 
resolutions was, that this Union was a compact; and if that 
were admitted as true, the rest [nullification] followed as a 
maiter of course. 

But there was one expression of the Senator to which Mr. 
B. would not be regarded as giving his sanction. He spoke 
of the consolidation creed, But Mr. B. was for preserving 
the Government just as it is, and the State Governments as 
they are. He wished for no false issue, no misrepresenta- 
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The Senator was mistaken that the abolitionists had arisen 
on any political creed; they had arisen from a conviction 
that slavery was a moral and political evil. But the Con- 
stitution recognised and justified the institution of slavery; 
and, therefore, no individual had any right to raise the ques- 
tion of slavery as one for the General Government. To open 
this question, was to open the way to a dissolution of the 
Union; and, therefore, Mr. B. had said that the resolutions 
involved nullification, and were therefore wrong and danger- 


ous. 3 
Mr. LUMPKIN said, as he was fally-aware of the diffi- 
eulty and delicacy of this subject, he should make only a 
few remarks; but he deemed it his duty not to be wholly 
silent. He had carefully, and when alone, examined the 
oa eda someones South argc And they 
set principles doctrines as approved, and 
in which he could most wm, Sagan and ninety-nine 
would con- 
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Mr. L. and the Senator from South 
Carolina were at antipodes on the question of nullifi. ation; 
and he desired that all should know, that while he main- 
the Federal Union must be preserved, still it was 
: was any division in the South on 
granted thet tha roople of te South fol a doe sympathy fx 

} it a due sy y for 
the and they believed that a majority of the North 
were attached to the Union, to our system of Government, 
and had neither part nor lot with the abolitionists. If it 
were otherwise, this Union was at an end; the South could 
have no sympathy with such a People, and would withdraw 
from them as enemies, and treat them as such. 
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the voice of the people; he was willing that they should | ' 
states who had these institutions would |: 
provide for their own protection; and those who spok 
their infidelity and crime would do well to keep out of their 


“moral and religious,” was then rejected by the following | 


McKean, Morris, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, Smith, of 
Ind., Southard, Swift, Tipton, Webster—14. 

Nuays—Messrs, Allen, Black, Brown, Calhoun, Clay, of 
Alabama, Clay, of Ky., Cuthbert, Fulton, Hubbard, King, 
Knight, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Norvell, 
Pierce, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith, ‘of 
Conn., Strange, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, 
You 1, 


the second resolution.—Negatived as follows: 
Yeas.—Measrs, Bayard, Clayton, Davis, Knight, McKean, 
Morris, Prentiss, Ruggles, Smith, of Indiana, Swift, Tipton, 
Webster—12. 
Nays.—Messts, Allen, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay, of Ala., Clay, of $Ky., Cuthbert, Fulton, Hub- 
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Mr. PRESTON... The. resolution 















ing, North or South, under he eweep- 


of what is intended? be Bog noe way protected, 
to-morrow it may be 6e 4 
Mr. HUBBARD criticised the phraseology the resolu- 


tions, and said he thought that Mr. Calhoun himself could 
ai nie, Prat willing to vote for such a resolution; 
could be his meaning to sanction in such a sweeping roe 
an interference with State institutions. 


ng—3 
Mr. MORRIS moved to strike out the latter two-thirds of | opposed 


it never 


He (Mr. H.) 


to the principle. SSS jo 
Mr. CALHOUN then signified his willingness to accey, 


the modification offered by Mr. Norvell. 


Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, then moved the following pto- 
viso as an amendment to the resolution: : 
“Provided, That nothing contained in these resolutions 


shall be construed or understood as expressing an opinion of 
this Senate adverse to these fundamental principles of this 


Mr. BAYARD 


ccc" 


bard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Nicholas, Niles, Nor- 
vell, Pierce, Preston, Rives, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Sunith, 
of Conn., Southard, Strange, Walker, Wall, White Wil- 
liams, Wright, Young—32. 


alluded to the various ways in which 


these general propositions might interfere with the legiti- 
mate and acknowledged powers of government; the exer- 
cise of which powers necessarily would inter ere more or 
less with state institutions and state policy. He referred 
to several special acts of government, and among them to 
the proposed bankrupt law. Ho objected to the resolutions 
would not now discuss the principle; but in -his view the ety general, and for that reason he should vote against 
Mr, CALHOUN, in reply, stated that the powers granted 


‘to the general government were granted also for express pur- 
wd ee Sieees CM TO Any vise. pulpuse WuMLeVEr 


was an assumption or perversion of such powers. But he 
regarded the possibility that any of the principles of his re- 
solutions might be so perverted, as presenting no substan- 
tial objection to their adoption. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that though these resolutions were 
not such as were likely to bind the consciences or judgment 
of any one hereafter, yet he agreed with the member from 


Delaware [Mr, Bayard] in the objections he had brought 
against them. There appeared a plausibility about then— 
a sort of verisimilitude to the constitution; but, in fact, there 
was such a contrariety to that instrument, as would lead 
him [Mr. W.] to vote against them, The second resolu- 
tion asserts as a fact that the states have “retained, severally, 
the exclusive and sole right over their own domestic insti- 
tutions and police, and are alone responsible for them;” not 
admitting any right whatever in the government to affect 
the domestic institutions of the states, Does the gentleman 
mean to assert that all the laws and constitutions of the 
states are beyond the reach of the federal constitution? But 
will any one venture to say that the constitution does not 
affect the constitutions of the other states? Is it not ex- 
pressly provided in the constitution that the government 
shall have a certain control over the constitutions of allthe 
states? If, then, it affects that which is greatest, how much 
more that which is less, such as the minor domestic institu- 
tions of the states, of less magnitude and consequence than 
their constitutions? Yet the member from South Carolina 
asserts, by his resolution, that the government is totally ex- 
cluded from any possible action upon the domestic institu- 
tions of the several states, in the very teeth of the constitu- 
tion, by which a control over these institutions is expressly 
asserted. If the resolution had said that the institutions of 
the south ought to be religiously preserved, except in those 
cases where the constitution gave a title to interfere, all 


Government, That all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That the freedom of speech and of the press, and the right 
of the People peaceably to assemble to petition the Govern- 
ment for redress of grievances, shall never be abridged. That 
error of opinion may be tolerated while reagon is left free to 
combat it, 
the contrary all those constitutional, fundamental, and polit- 
ical truths, are expressly recognised by this Senate.” 

Mr, Cataoun protested against this attempt to embarrass 


‘That the Union must be preserved.’ But, on | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALMANACS. 


Notice has already been given in the Philanthropist, that 
the Anti-Slavery Almanac for 1838 may be had at this 
Office, Comparatively few orders for them have been sent 
in. Why is this! We suppose it is because the value of 
them is not known. We would, therefore, just say to our 
friends, that facts more thrilling, and matter better calculated 
to awaken an interest in be behalf of the oppressed can hard- 
ly be formed, Eany will take an Almanac, who will not 
read a publication on this subject. It is hoped that those 
who wish to aid the cause in this way will forwerd their or- 
ders without delay, as the season is far advanced, and the 
ceuntry will soon be supplied with those of another kind. 

Price $4 per 100; 50 po per dozen; 6 cts. single. 
; , A. 8, Office, Cincinnati, 
— . n J. O. Beannsier, Agent. 

















COOPER’S WARE MANUFACTORY. 


400 Barrel and Staff Churns, 
200 Nests Tubs, 

100 dozen Wash Boards, 
1000 Wooden Bowls, 
Also—Measures, Baskets, dc. 





the question by indirection, 
Mr, Smrru denied that such was his object. If e pai 


viso was but an abstraction, as it had been named. 
UIUTIUIT ItSEIT Was NO More; one abstractio— as Surely as 


good as another; and if the Senate is to be engaged in build- 
ing up abstractions, those which he now offered were too im- 
portant to be overlooked, they were the abstiactions of 
Washington and Jefferson, and might be safely geemed as 
worthy of attention as the more modern, ones pf present 
Senators, | 

Mr, Caxuovun denied that he had said any thitg against 


the truth of what was included in the proposed unendment, 


He simply denied the propriety of connecting with the reso- 
lutions matter which was entirely irrelevant,.as they related 
solely to the Constitution, He insisted that the design and 
scope of the resolutions was not to impugn the freedom of 
speech or of the press, but to resist the interference of a dan- 
gerous and illegal spirit with what did not belong to them. 
Mr. Younes, in reply to the motto of “hands off,” referred 
to the constitutional duty of aiding in the restoration o 
fugitive slaves—a duty which the abolitionists had denied 
and disavowed. He insisted that if the Government were to 
keep hands off on this point, the fugitives could not be re- 


claimed, as was required by the Constitution itself, 


Mr, Y. also referred to the’case of an abolitionist in one 
of the slaveholding States, who, if Government should keep 
hands off in regard to his protection, would be subjected to 
all the penalties, constitutional or not, which the laws of that 
particular State might inflict upon him. Thus he main- 


tained that the General Government should by law provide 
both for the security of a slaveholder to his slave, as required 
by the Constitution, and for the due protection of the abo- 
litionist in the slaveholding States. ‘ 


Mr. PRESTON expressed some doubt in regard to such 


help as the Senator, just up, had proposed, If the Govern- 
ment should not protect the interests of the South in accar- 
dance with the Constitution, they would take care of them- 
selves. ‘The gentleman had admitted that a slave could not 


government, and 
be idle to talk of 


Yeas.—Messrs, 


them. 


State institutions, 


tionists, but still 


vernments should 


whatever. 


what was meant 


would have agreed with him. But here, on the contrary, 
is a sweeping clause, a vague generality, tending to affirm 
that there exists no power whatever above the separate power 
of the separate states. 


This is to annihilate the general 
to make each state paramount. It would 
“reserved powers,” if the states had [ac- 


cording to the doctrine of these resolutions} retained all and 
every power to themselves, and acknowledged none what- 
ever in the general government. ; 

Mr, W. then instanced the judiciary in the several states, 
and also the subject of commerce, as being domestic insti- 
tutions, and yet, by the constitution, subjected, to a certain 
extent, to the general government, 
spects, he maintained that the presely 
to the government a general control over the domestic in- 
stitutions of the states, and therefore the sweeping propo- 
sition that there existed no such control whatever over state 
institutions could not be sustained. To come to the ques- 
tion of slavery as a domestic institution, this subject was ex- 
pressly named in the coustitution, and. in express terms a 
power is given to‘the general government over the exporta- 
tion of slaves from one state into another. 
would put his resolution in tte plain language of ‘the con- 
stitution—if he would content himself with its terms, and 
reaffirm its provisions in relation to the inviolubility of ac- 
knowledged rights, he [Mr. W.] would have been able to 
understand him, and would be: ready to reaffirm the doc- 
trine of the constitution as often as the gentleman pleased. 
As it was, he could not vote for the resolutions in their ac- 
tual shape, and with their loose phraseology. 

Mr. CALHOUN would inquire of Mr. Webster if he 
meant to say that the states had no domestic institutions? 

Mr. WEBSTER—Far from it; all their institutions are, 
in general, domestic institutions, which depend upon the 
state laws for their existence. 

Mr. CALHOUN proceeded to defend his proposition that 
there are domestic institutions in each state which are en- 
tirely beyond the power of the government to touch. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that that was not the question;— 
There are some institutions which are out of the reach of 
the general government; but the question was, whether all 
of them were out of the reach of Congress, Such was the 
proposition of Mr. Calhoun. 
lution, and, therefore, his language appeared to him, [Mr. 
W.,] far too comprchensive and ssveeping. 

Mr, CALHOUN replied at some length, asserting the 
principle of exclusive state sovereignty. 

Mr. YOUNG proposed, as a modification, to insert after 
the word police, “to the full extent to which those powers 
were not granted.” , 

Mr, CALHOUN accepted the amendment as a modifi- 
cation. 
Mr, SOUTHARD said, before he voted he would be glad 
to understand what was to be voted. The resolution, as 
now modified, merely says, in substance, that the statcs 
have all such powers as they have; this, in fact, is all it 
means or says; and is the senate solemnly called upon to 
affirm such a proposition? 
unmeaning? 
The question was then taken on the second resolution, 
thus modified, and the resolution was adopted by a vote as 
follows:— 


In these and other re- 
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If Mr. Calhoun 


He embraces all in his reso- 


One so idle, unnecessary, and 


Allen, Black, Brown, Buchanan, Cal- 


houn, Clay, of Ala.; Clay, of Ky.; Clayton, Cuthbert, Ful- 
ton, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Lyon, Nicholas, 
Niles, Norvell, Pearce, Preston, Rives, Roane, 
Smith, of Conn; Spence, Strange, Walker, White, Williams, 
Wright, Young—34, 

Nays.—Messrs. Davis, Morris, Prentiss, Smith, of Inda,; 
Southard, Swift, Tifton, Wall, Webster--9. 

Mr. SWIFT said, it having been stated in the course of 
the debate that he had fixed upon to-morrow [fhamssey 
for the introduction of the Vermont resolutions, he begg 
to correct the mistake; he [Mr. S.] had, at no time, fixed 
upon any particular day for their introduction. 

The Senate then, on motion of Mr. Davis, adjourned. 


Sevier, 


Tronspar, January 4, 1838. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the resolutions 
offered by Mr. Calhoun, the third of the series being before 


Mr. NORVELL moved to amend this resolution so as to 
require the General Government not to aid in sustaining the 


but merely to refrain from interfering with 


them. Mr. N. expressed his great abhorrence of the aboli- 


thought the State institutions should be 


merely left as they are, 
Mr. CALHOUN insisted that the General and State Go- 


sustain each other as far as they may in 


the exercise of their legitimate powers. He adduced va- 
tious instances of the benefits derived from such mutual 
support, and argued that it ought to be rendered under due 


restrictions. 

Mr, NORVELL argued the greater beauty and harmony 
of the system of our Government, if the State and General 
Governments could move together without any interference 


Mr. CALHOUN still insisted that it was the duty of the 
several Governments, as far as they might, to sustain each 
other, those of the States of the General Government, and: 
ve fort the Seporel Simsarprnent Game Sve Meat, 

t, PRESTO os is jealousy of interfer. 
me teernper bn = e 7 aout ore 
domestic institutions in the resoluions. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he meant all that was 
ed im the rights reserved to the States. He was 


xpressed, also, some doubt as to 


ne 
but meintsined that the Gorstuments 


be recovered by an abolition jury in Pennsylvania, or other 
non-slaveholding States; and yet he demanded that the 
General Government should extend its protection to incen- 
diaries within the slave-holding States. Mr, P. had heard 
it said that the institution of slavery could not exist without 
the aid of this Government. This Mr. P. disavowed and 
denied; and asked that the Government would let them 
alone, except so far as they could in good faith carry out all 
the provisions of the Constitution. Farther than this, he de- 
manded that the Government should let them alone. 

Mr. YOUNG put the case of an abolitionist being un- 
constitutionally punished in one of the slaveholding States, 
and asked whether the protection of this Government ought 
not to be extended to him. He declared that his only de- 
sign was, that the express provisions” or the Consttrutton 
should on this subject be duly carried in to effect. 

Mr. PRESTON said that if an abolitionist should be ca- 
pitally convicted under the laws of a slaveholding State, they 
would hang him, let this Government interfere or not, as it 
might. 

Mr. ALLEN spoke against the proviso of Mr. Smrra, 
as wholly irrelevant to the resolutions and to the Constitu- 
tion of the Government. He offered a substitute for the 
proviso of Mr. Smuts, to be appended to the conclusion of 
all the resolutions, and requiring that the resolutions should 
not be so construed as in any manner to impair the freedom 
of speech, or of the press, or of the right of petition. 

Mr. PRESTON expressed the wish that the resolutions 
might not be embarrassed by these provisions, in which he 
concurred, and for which he would vote on any proper occa- 
sion. But he regarded it as supererogatory to reaffirm thus 
the most plain and express provisions of the Constitution 
on truths that were universally admitted. 

Messrs, ALLEN and SMITH added a few remarks in 
vindication of their amendments respectively. 

Mr. CALHOUN, though he wished the resolutions not 
to be thus embirrassed, expressed his willingness to vote 
for Mr. Allen’s proposition, because it was not inconsistent 
with, or irrelevant to, the spirit and design of the resolu- 
tions, and because it might reconcile some to them who 
would not otherwise be reconciled. 

Mr. MORRIS, adverting to remarks which had been 
made relating to the punishment of abolitionists by state 
laws, said he regarded this and other similar doctrines which 
had been advanced in this debate, as subversive of ‘all free- 
dom and of the institutions of the country. He insisted 
that all classes of men had an imprescriptible right, above 


petition. He repelledthe imputation that those who were 
unfriendly to these resolutions were in any way unfriendly 
to the Union, 

Mr, M. proceeded to defend the right of all men to trial 
by jury, which right, he insisted, was expressly guarantied 
by the constitution. And if the right to trial by jury be- 
longs to every citizen, on what pretext could a free state 
deny this right to any man within such state? Could the 
state deny it on pretext of color? Or could it be denied or 
refused on account of the oath of another man who might 
swear that any other man was his property?’ Mr. M, was 
both grieved and astonished at the course of his colleazue 
[Mr. Allen] in denying this right, and yet, while he depied 
this right to man, this greatest right of the rights of man he 
assumed to be a friend to the doctrine of Jefferson, that 
“all men are born equal.” Where, he would ask, was) the 
equality if a right is in the free states unequally meastred 
out, and given to one and refused to another? Mr. M, was 
no less astonished at the argument of the senator fron II- 
linois, (Mr. Young.] These gentlemen seemed willing 
and anxious to abandon and surrender all the dearest and 
most valuable priviliges of freemen, and for what? Did 
they think that they, or any man from the free states, though 
they might exprcss their willingness to surrender all their 
rights and liberties, would thereby satisfy those who now 
demanded nothing less than for the free states to abandon 
and surrender up the right. of thinking? 

Their demands are now extended by these resolutions to 
the thoughts and opinions of men in the other states, and 
here they propose to pass a law making ita crime to think, 
speak, or hold an opinion! It was against sucha prepos- 
terous doctrine that he [Mr. M.] felt bound to declare his 
unqualified opposition, and he would defend the rights of 
freedom of opinion, freedom of thought, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of the press, to the latest breath he might draw. 
No threats, no intimidation, should deter him from doing 
his duty in this respect. 

Mr, ALLEN replied to the remarks of Mr. Morris, in re- 
ference to his course and the-opinions of the people of Ohio, 


Ohio were firm friends of the Union, and being such, he 
could not by his course [which was the only course in favor 
-of the Union] offend any one. 

Mr. WALL followed, and questioned the right of the 
Senate to sit making creeds and drawing up abstract con- 
stitutiunal codes for the people. He thought the members 
of Congress were not sent here to invent creeds and weave 
abstractions, but to make laws,—to legislate, not to make 
opinions, He would vote for the amendment, but 

Mr, BUCHANAN tted the discussion; it he 
duced nothing but difficulties, He, therefore, moved that | 


whereupon, 
The Senate adjourned. } 
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The Subscribers having now a good and extensive stock 
of the above articles of their manufacture on hand, offer to 
sell any quantity on time for good City paper. 

ALSO— 


Tar, Hops, Brooms, Manilla Mats. 
100 Kegs Tar, 
30 Bales Hops, 
50 doz, Brooms, 
20 dozen Manilla Mats, superior article, with Groce- 
ries of every variety, Wholesale and Retail. 
EMERY & HOWELS, 
Main, between 5th & 6th streets, Cincinnati. 
tt. 0 42 


MILES’ TOMATO MEDICINE. 


The unparalleled success, which has attended the admi- 
nistration of this medicine, induces its friends to believe 
that the cause of Humanity demands, that its virtues 
should be speedily made known in all parts of this Conti- 
nent, The proprietors judge from letters daily received from 
physicians and the most intelligent citizens of various sec- 
tions.of our country, that no article, made known in the an- 
nals of medicine, has ever given such universal satisfaction, 
sustained so perfectly the assertions of its advocates, and so 
rapidly gained popular favor, 3 

The proprietors, on its introduction, took special pains to 
place it in the hands of the most intelligent and respect- 
able classes of community, and were guarded and cautious 
in their recommendations of its medical virtues. ‘They are 
now satisfied, that it possesses virtues that cannot be as- 
cribed to any other single medicine, 

It is no new theory, that alarge proportion of the diseases 
of America, and especially of the West ond South, arise 
from biliary derangment of some kind. Consequently, that 
medicine must be used, which will remove this cause and 
restore a healthy action of the biliary organs. The Tomato 
medicine is certain to produce this effect, when taken in 
proper season. Hence ‘its superior efficacy and great suc- 
cess in bilious fevers, liver affections, dyspepsia, diseases of 
the stomach and bowels, and headache; and, when taken 
in connection with the “Watasia,” itis an almost certain 
cure in affections of the lungs, 

The company have hitherto declined publishing certifi- 
cates of cures, and will continue so to do, unless compelled 
todo it inconformity to the custom of the age. But, if 
any are sceptical in relation to the power and efficacy of this 
medicine, they can, by calling on the subscriber or any of 
the Company’s agents, have their doubts removed, 

Those who are laboring under diseases that calomel has 
failed to remove, those who have tried “every thing” until 
they have become discouraged and- disgusted with medicine, 
those..who have seen and felt the deleterious effects of 
calomel and mercurial nostrums, and those too, who esteem 
calomel to be the best of all medicines, are all advised to 
try this medicine. 

SattvaTion cannot be produced by its use, and the fear 
of waking “cold,” while under its influence, is probably less 
than while using any other medicine. 

The object of the proprietors is, to make it a permanent 
and valuable family medicine—one that may be safely sub- 
stituted for a closet-full of nostrums and mercurial prepara- 
tions. 

Not unfrequently, those who are travelling suffer much 
from change of climate, food and drink. To such, this will 
be found a valuable acquisition. 

Agents will be appointed throughout the whole country, 
as soon as practicable. Persons wishing to become agents, 
will apply personally or by the recommendation of our 


friends, to 
A. MILES, 
One of the Proprietors and Gen. Agent. 
Apothecaries Hall, Cincinnati. 
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IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, -in all its Varieties, 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati 


N. B.—A large assortment of the above goods ke t con- 
var on hand, which they offer for sale, and 
onthe most favorable terms, 48——tf, 





SUGAR BEET SEED. 
% Hhds. of fresh Sugar Beet Seed of the most approved 
kind and latest on from France. 
Price One’Dollar per Ib. : 
C, DONALDSON & CO, 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 48—tf, 
FARMS AND COUNTRY SEATS FOR SALE. 


A desirable Farm, of 320 acres, situated 8 miles from 





—= town, upon both sides of a M’Adamized road, having 


about one half in cultivation, the rest well timbered: also 
a large brick house, 40 by 50 feet, with ten rooms, a hall 
and a cellar; a commodious barn, 45 by 60 feet, an exten- 
sive stable, a milk-house, corn cribs and other buildings, 
all frame; likewise a large orchard, a frame house cover- 
ing a cider-press, two hewed log houses, many springs, 
and awell, The land is good, eligibly situated for cultiva- 
vation, and well calculated for a country seat. 

A Farm of 160 acres, situated 9 miles town, upon a 
M’Adamized road, having 60 acres in cultivation, a small 
orchard, log buildings and several springs, The soil is 
fair quality, and abounds in ash, beach, oak and sugar-ma- 
ple timber. é 

A fertile Farm of 400 acres, situated 17 miles from town, 
upon the Ohio, having log buildings, many springs, and 
140 acres in cultivation. The tract consists of 140 acres of 
of rich bottom, the rest upland, eligibly located for culture 

A Farm of 96 acres, situated 3 miles from town, near 
a turnpike road, with 30 acres improved, the rest well tim- 
bered; a well, many springs, a stable, a frame’ house witk 
four rooms and a kitchen. The ‘Jand is good and rolling 
kk will be sold Jow for cash, 

A desirable Country Seat, situated one mile from town, 
having a commanding view of the city. There are 250 
acres of land, 100 of which are in cultivation, the rest 
well wooded; a substantial stone house, 40 by 36 feet, with 
8 rooms a hall and cellar; also, an old frame house, @ 
frame barn, 25 by 30 feet, several log buildings, two good 
wells; many springs, a creek, two orchards, with 200 ap- 
ple, pear, peach and plum trees, and many grape vines, 
The house is surrourided with locust trees and shrubs of 
varios kinds, The land is good and rolling, It can be 
divided to suit purchasers, 

A fertile Farm of 32 acres, siiitated upon a M’Adam- 
ized road, 4 miles from town, with 15 acr?s in cultivation, 
a small orchard, several springs, a frame barn, aizt a log 
house with two rooms, 

A good Farm of 100 acres, situated 5 miles from town, 
vpon a turnpike road, with 70 acres in cultivation, an or- 
chard of 400 grafted apple trees, also a small orchard of 
choice pear trees; a frame house with five rooms, a com- 
modious frame barn, a cow-stable, a house covering a cider 
mill and press, and many springs. This farm can be sold 
in several tracts, 

A Farm of 50 acres, situated 10 miles from town, upon 
a turnpike road, having 30 acres in cultivation, a brick 
house with 3 rooms anda cellar, an orchard of apple, 
peach and cherry trees, a well and many springs. The 
land is a fair quality and lies generally well for tillage. 

Five acres of land 5 miles from town, near a McAdam- 
ized road, having a house with two rooms and a porch, a 
spring, 300 grape vines, 60 to 80 apple, pear, peach and 
plumb trees of choice kinds, 

An excellent farm of 198 acres, 13 miles from town, 
having 120 acres in a high state of cultivation, two good 
orchards of apple, pear, peach and English cherry trees, 
a large new frame barn, a good cider house, with @ mill 
and a press, a wagon house, a corn crib, grain, smoke and 
carriage houses, hog pens, a new milk house with three 
rooms, an excellent frame house with seven rooms, a cel- 
lar and a porch; also, a first rate culinary garden, and 
many springs, The land is very rich and well situated for 
cultivation. ‘ 

A fertile farm of 136 acres, 8 miles from town, with 70 
acres in culture, the rest well timbered with Walnut, Blue 
Ash, Sugar and Locust trees, The improvements consist 
of a frame house, with four rooms, a celler and a porch; a 
frame barn, two stables, a well and a good orchard of choice 
fruit trees. The land is rich, rolling, well fenced and wa- 
tered with springs. . 

A Farm of 62 acres, 10 miles from town, upon the Win- 
ton road, having 38 acres in cultivation, a small orchard, a 
well, several springs, a Frame Barn, and a Brick House, 
with 4 rooms and a cellar. 

Very many other FARMS and COUNTRY SEATS 
for sale. Also, several small tracts without © buildings, a 
few miles from the city, 

Eligible HOUSES in various parts of the City, for sale. 





Citizens and Emigrants are invited to call for full informa- 
tion, which will be given gratis. If by letter, postage paid. 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mort- 
gage, or the best personal security at long periods; 01 6 per 
cent at 10 days sight. 

Persons desirous of receiving money from England Wales, 
Ireland, Scotland, and other parts of Europe, can have the 
cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment is ad+ 
vised by the European Bankers. 

English and Eastern Bills of Exchange, Gold, and Bank 
of England notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and Citizens wishing to dispose of their estates 
will incur no expense unless sales be effected. 
The views of poor Emigrants promoted without cost. 
Apply to ‘THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, Fourth st., East of Main, 
; Cincinnati, O. 





To Country Merchants! 
BOOK AND PAPER STORE. 
Truman & Smita, 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, No. 150 Main, 
between Fourth and Fifth streets,“ Cincinnati. 
Have a constant supply of Books in every department 
of Literature and Science, at reduced prices. 
Country Merchants, and all others wanting BOOKS 
AND STATIONARY, at wholesal: and retail, are in- 
vited to call before purchasing elsewhere. 
School Books, in any variety and quantity, at Eastern 


ices. 

Bibles of different kinds, from /arge quarto to 32 mo., 
plain, and elegant. All the Biblical commentaries, in 
common use, also a common variety of Hymn Books, 

Miscellaneous Works, consisting of Travels, Histories, 
Biographies, Memoirs. 

New Publications, on every subject of interest, regu- 
larly received, immediately after publication. 

Blank Books, Slates, Slate Pencils, Copy Books, Letter, 
Writing and Printing Paper, and Writing Ink, Wafers, 
Sealing Wax, and every article of STATIONARY. 

Book-Binders Stock, consisting of Leathers, Boards Gold 
Leaf, and all other Binding Materials 


NEW BOOKS. 
Jusr received and for sale at the Ohio A. 8. Depository, 
N. W. Corner of Main and Sixth Streets, Cincinnati. 











The Law of Staverr ‘ $5 00 
Narrative of Caantzs Bart who wasa slave 40 yrs. 1 25 
The Slave, or Memoirs of Arncay Moors, 2 vols, 1 25 
Gopwiwn on Slave 62 
The life of Gusraves Vassa, the African 62 
The Poetical works of Ex1izaseta M, Coanpier 56 
Songs of the Free 50 
Cabinet of Freedom, 3 vols, 1 50 
Thompsop’s Nebate 50 
Channing on Slavery 50 
Bourne’s Picture of Slavery 50 
Jay’s Inquiry 37 
Mrs, Child’s Appeal 37 
Lipertr 37 
Bible argument, by Taropors D. Wun 31 
Anti-Slavery Record, bound 31 
The Negro Pew 31 
Testimony of Gop against Slavery 25 
Right and Wrong in Boston, 2d. vol, 25 
Slave’s Friend, bound Ist & 2d vol. 25 
The Fowntain, Gilt 29 
« /..- Plain 19 
Triaof Reuben Crandall 25 
Foufth Annual Report of American A, 8. 8S. 25 
rt of N. York Committee of Vigilance 25 

ly A. S, Magazine 25 


ALSO, 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY ALMANAC for 
1838,—$4 00 per 100-—-50cts, per doz. 6cts, single. 
/October'27, 1837. 


i STEAM SCOURING AND CLOTHES-DRESSING 
EMPORIUM. 


The subscriber continues to cary on the Steam Scour- 
ing business, at his old stand on Walnut street, .between 
8rd and 4th, and respectfully returns his thanks to the cit- 
izens of Cincinnati and vicinity, for their former patronage, 
and hopes bystrict attention to the business to merit a con- 
tinuance of their favors. His mode of. renovating is upon 
the most approved plan. He assures the public that he 
will extract all kinds of Grease, Pitch, Tar, Paint, Oil &c., 
and restore the cloth to its ibe ce i 
jury, by meansof a composition. that he uses: expressly fo 
Sie secant: aon, seem withering See 
dies habits, table-clothes and garments of all descri 
tions, done nyt otarerdom ‘notice, and in the Vinst posable’ 
style,—This he promises to perform or no pay. 
snore ¥s CHARLES SATCHELL: 








_« N. B, Gentlemen's cast-off clothing bough 








AGENTS FOR PHILANTHROPIST. 
Epwarp Wexp, Financial Agent, O, A. S. S. 
M. R. Rosiyson, is hereby duly authorized to act as 
Agent for the Philanthropist and collect Pledges, and Dona- 
tions for the Ohio A. S. Sociaty. 


OHIO, 
Rev, Daniel Parker, Wew Richmond. 
“ David C. Eastman, Bloomingbure. 
Dr, Jos,.S, Waugh, Somersville, Butler co. 
«“ Jos. Templeton, Xenia, 
Daniel B. Evans, Ripley. 
Thomas P. Park, Lewis, Brown county. 
David Powell, Steubenville. 
Geo. H. Benham, Oderiin. 
F. D. Parish, Sundusky. 
Samuel Hall, Marietta, Col. 
Nathan Nettleton, Medina. 
Thomas Heaton, Wellsville. 
Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon. 
Henry Harris, Ashtabula. 
C. R. Hamline, Hudson. 
F. F. Fenn, Tallmadge, 
O. Wetmore, Cuyahoga Falls 
Raphael Marshall, Patnesville. 
Robert Hannna, Cadiz, 


INDIANA, 
George McMillan, Logansport. 
Rev. James Worth, Springhill. 

Andrew Robison, Jr., Greensburg. 
Dr, James Ritchey, Franklin, 
James Morrow, South Hanover. 
Wm, Beard, Liberty. : 
John Lincoln, Cambridge City. 


ILLINOIS, 
Dr. Thomas A, Brown, Carrollton, 
J. Brown, Jerseyville, 
Willard Keys, Quincy. 
Elizur M. Leonard, Jl. Mise. Institute. 
Porcius J. Leach, Vermillionvilie. 
Elihu Wolcott, Jacksonville, 
Rev. Robert Stewart, Canton, 
P. B. Whipple, Alton, 


’ 


Rev, James H, Dickey, Hennepin. 
L. M. Ransom, Springfield. 


Wn. Keys, Quincy, 
Peter Vanarsdale, Carrollton. 
E. A. Whipple, Washington. 
Mr. Grosvenor, Pekin. 

Rev. Mr. Bushnell, Lisbon. 
J..M. Buchanan, Carlinville. 
C. C, Elliott, Vermillionville. 
Joshua Tucker, Chester, 
James McClung, Greenville, 
B. B. Hamilton, Oéter Creek. 
Fred. Collins, Columbus, (Adams co.) 
A. B, Campbell, Galena. 
Aaron Russell, Peoria, 
Wn. Holyoke, Galesburg. 


MICHIGAN, 
Alexander McFarren, Detroit. 
Henry Disbrow, Monroe. 
Daniel Converse, Esq. Waterloo, Monroe co. 
Rev, John Dudley, Flint River. 
E, V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G, Walker, Grand Rapids. 


RHODE. ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providence. 
NEW. YORK. 
R. G. Williams, Wew York City. 
8. Lightbody, Utica. 
Rev. C. B. McKee, Rochester. 
Aaron L. Lindsley, Troy. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Benjamin S, Jones, Philadelphia, 
ow) o MaSSACHUSEYTS, 
I. Southard, Boston. 











DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
or 
ANTI-SLAVERY Wonks. 


For sale at the Anti-Slavery Depository, Cincinnat;- 
JAY’S INQUIRY: 206 pp. 12 mo, cloth. 37 1-2 cts, 
An iniquiry into the character and tendency of the Ame. 
rican Colonization and American Anti-Slavery Societies, By 
William Jay, of Bedford, New York, son of the celebrated 
John Say, first Chief Justice of the United States, This book 
is in two. parts. The first contains copious extracts froy, 
the laws, besides being the best Manual, which is now for 
sale, exhibiting the odious and redulsive character of Colo- 
nization, The second part unfolds the principles of anti- 
slavery societies, Pepe ae 
on , answers objections to them, and by histori- 
at and unanswerable arguments,shows their adapte- 
tion tn eee in view, and the glorious consequences which 
aes 2 nied st adoption. It gives much useful in- 
ee Wilontivs ‘ina and the working of the 

ARCHY MOORE, price $, 95 

The slave; or Memoirs of Archy. Moore 
Second edition, revised by the author, 

As a mere literary work, this has scay ‘ 
English language. It is remarkable for ee sie ie the 

BS, ; “pape abn le, 
vividness of coloring, graphic delineations of character and 
the resistless force with which it finds its way to the echt 
of the reader’s heart. 

It is valuable for the broad blaze of light, which it throws 
down into every corner of the horrid caverns of slavery, 
Without seeming to be aware of their existence, the autho, 
exhibits and shows up, the utter emptiness of nearly every 
objection against abolitionism. 

A Baptist minister of Massachusetts, who is a native of 
Virginia, declared its decriptions to be accurate in every par- 
ticular. A gentleman who was stopping at a town in New 
Hampshire, _Stated in presence of a large company, that he 
had resided in every slaveholding state, in the Union, and he 
pronounced this book a perfect picture of slavery. 

CHARLES BALL. 517 pp. $1 25. 

This is a story, told by himself of a Man who lived 40 
years in Maryland, South Carolina and Georgia, as @ slave, 
under various masters, and was one year in thenavy, with 
Commodore Barney, during the late war, Containing an ac- 
count of the manners and usages of theplanters and slave- 
holders uf the South; a description Of the condition and treat- 
ment of the slaves, with observations upon the state of mor- 
als amongst the cotton planters, and the perils and sufferings 
of a fugitive slave, who twice escaped from the cotton coun- 
try. This isa work of thrilling interest, by some considered 
preferable to Archy Moore. 

Every abolitionist should read both of the preceding works, 
if he would understand how slavery, like a heavy mill stone, 
not only crashes the man, but grinds and man gles every 
fibre of his heart, white its victim lingers out a living death, 

THOMPSON’S LECTURES AND DEBATES. 190 
pp- 12mo, cloth. 50° . 

Lectures 6f George Thompson with a fall report of the 
discussion between him 2nd Mr, Borthwick, the pro slavery 
agent, held at the royai aizphithes!re, Liverpool, (Eng.) and 
which continued for six evenings with unabated unico. 
The book is enriched by an exceedingly interesting preface 
of more than 30 pages, by Wm. L. Garrison, giving a brief 
account of Mr. ‘Thompson’s labors. The whole work gives 
us a vivid conception of the ease and completeness with 
which Mr, Thompson demolished the extended rampart of 
slavery, erected with great offortby the hired champion of 
the slaveholders, The speech in which he cuts up coloniza- 
tion is worth the price of the book. 

GUSTAVUS VASSA, 294 pp. 12 mo. Cloth 62 1-2, 

The life of Obadah Equiane, ot Gustavus Vassa, the Afri- 
can, written by himself, With two lithographic Prints, 

This is the life of a native African, of powerful intellect, 
who was ‘stolen out of his own land,’ lived as a slave in 
Pennsylvania, went several voyages to the West Indies, and 
to several ports in Europe, narrowly escaped death several 
times, and passed through a great variety of wonderful 
scenes, which give his narrative an interest scarcely surpassed 
by Robinson Cruse. : 

MRS, CHILD’S APPEAL. - 216 pp. 12 mo. cloth. 37 
1-2 cts. 

An Appeal in favor of that class of Americans called Afri- 
cans. By Mrs. Child, Author of the Mother’s Book, Frugal 
Housewife, &c. With two engravings. Second edition, re- 
vised by the author. 

This is an excellent work for those who have read little on 
the subject. It is very valuable for its historical information, 
interesting anecdotes, calm reasoning, and vivid exhibitions 
of the pernicious effects of Slavery, the safety of immediate 
emancipation, and our duties in relation tothe subject, 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. II. for 1836, 170 
pp. 12 mo. cloth, 31, 

This volume, besides its large number of anecdotes of 
American. slavery,—illustrations of the humanity of Africo 
Americans,--and vefy valuable articles on mobs, bes one 
number devoted to extracts from official papers from the 
West Indies, and three numbers made up of very interestig 
answers to the following questions: ‘Could they takecare oj 
themselves? “Howcanitbe done?’ ‘Does the Bible sanc- 
tion slavery ?’ The story of the Runaway, the History of the 
slave James, the Fact with a short Commentary, are worth 
more than the price of the Volume. The third volume 
which will soon be completed, is not less interesting than 


the second. 

RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON, No. 2. 90 pp. 
12 mo, neatly bound incloth. 25, a fis ; 

This number is enriche: with very affecting dialogues with 
females who had escaped from slavery. It commends itself to 
the heart of every mother, wife and daughter inthe land, 
Its facts are valuable its style pure, its principles important, 
its appeals touching-~in short it is in all respects worthy of 
its predecessor. : 

EVILS AND CURE. 20 pp. 12 mo. 4, 

The Evils of Slavery and the Cure of Slavery—the first pro- 
ved by the opinions of Southerners, themselves, the last 
shown by historical evidence. By Mrs. Child. 

This isan excellent tract for distribution. The first half 
is made up of the testimony of slaveholders, (such as Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry, Randolph, Clay, and others)to the horrors of 
slavery. Thesecond part consists of historical facts showing 
the glorious results of immediate emancipation. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. I. 236 pp. small 16 mo. cloth. 

The first twelve numbers of the Slave’s Friend, bound te- 
gether. These little books are of irresistable power.—Mobs, 
political & vata ecclesiastical anathemas, veto mes~ 
sages, and commercial interests, ate pOwenesew prevent them 
from fastening upon the minds and hearts of children, with 
an unyielding grasp... This volume among a great variety 
of anecdotes, dialogues, &c. contains the story of Mary 
French and Susan Easton, which children always read with 
intense interest, and which they will find it hard ever to 
dtive from their minds, It has 29 pictures. 

SLAVES FRIEND, VOL. II. 240 pp. small 16 mo. 
cloth. 25. 

This volume, besides its gteat variety of shortand exceed- 
ingly interesting articles, contains an account of the formation 
of a Juvenile Anti-Slavery Society, with their Constitu- 
tion, &c. The story of the Travelling Fireman, Little Mary, 
Jack the Preacher, Little Harriet, &c. render this volume very 
attractive. 

It has 25 superior engravings. There will be a volume 
published evey year. 

ANTI-SLAVERY RECORD, VOL. I, 174 pp. 12 mo, 
cloth. 31. 

This is made up of the monthly Records, for 1835. It 1¢ 
full of well authenticated facts and cogent arguments. With 
eleven engravings. The story of the Generous Planter, the 
statistical and other facts from the West Indies, give it a great 
value. The articles are all short, pithy, and to the point. 


THE FOUNTAIN, Little Quarto plain, 19, gilt, 25. 


In one volume 
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A collection of passages of Scripture for every day in the | bi 


ear; her with an appropriate selection from some of the 
stk papuee writers in the English language. Compiled 
by Mrs, Child, and worthy the compiler. 

VIGILANCE COMMITTEE. 84 pp. 8 vo. — 

The first Annual Report of the New York Committee of 
Vigilance, for the year 1837, together with important facts 
relative to their proceedings. ‘The cause that I knew not 
I searched out.—Yea, I break the jaws of the wicked, and 
plucked the spoil out of his teeth.” ‘Go and do thou like~ 
wise,’ The facts here stated, should he written with a pen of 
iron and the point of a diamond, that the heavens may be 
astonished,’ and the inhabitants of the land become ‘horribly. 
afraid.’ 

CRANDALL’S TRIAL. 62 pp, octavo. 12 1-2. 

The Trial of Reuben Crandall, M. D. charged: with pub- 
lishing seditious libels, by circulating the publications of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, Before the Circuit Court 
for the District of Columbia, held at Washington, April 1836, 
occupying the Court ten days. . 

‘All those who would like to know the rapid strides which 
the genius of despotism is making over the bleeding liberties 
of the north should ponder well the disclosures of this book. 

GODWIN ON SLAVERY. 258 7P-!2 mo. cloth. Sp 

Leetures on Slavery, by Rev. Penjamun. Godwin, D, D. 

The writer of this is well kr2¥® by his work on atheism, 
which has been very extensi"¢lY and justly admired, for its 
cogent arguments, copiov* information, pure style and amiable 
temper. His work on slavery is remarkable for its clear and 
methodical arrangements, its glowing eloquence, and its abun- 
dance of facts. it has been said by some who have read it 
‘that. it has all the enthusiasm and romance of a novel, and 
produces the same intense interest with a highly wrought 
work of fiction, besides having the advantage of its being @ 
description of scenes in real life, instead of being a mere fancy 
sketch. : i 

Let no one imagine that this work is not worthy of circu- 
lation here, becanse it was first published in Great Britau'. 
This would be as absurd, as to reject Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, 
or the Pilgrim’s Progress. Gold is gold though it may be 
coined in a British mint. This edition contains my 
notes, , 

The foregoing descriptions, are copied from the Li Berator. 
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